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; This year, we appreciate the importance of Music in the Easter Service 
' as never before—and we should put forth our best effort in the right 
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’ choice of MUSIC. 
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s Our carefully selected library of Easter Music will make this task a pleas- 
; ure. Write us, for Easter Anthems, Cantatas, Solos and Organ literature. 
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‘ “The Southwest’s Most Complete Music House” 
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The reaction of Whitemen to Indian music seems to be universal- 
ly the same, whether children or adults. At first trial we appear, 
none of us, to like the Indian songs. All their characteristics differ 
so wholly from our inherited notions of what songs should be that 
the only impression we get is one of unrhythmic, unmelodious, un- 
tutored sounds, without rhyme or reason. To be sure, we are all 
gripped some more, some less — by the drum beat which invar- 
iably accompanies Indian songs; but the tune which underlies this 
is so exotic that it is disagreeable. 

Soon, however and with children much sooner than with adults 

we begin to hear something under the pulse of the drum. What 
were at first mere unrelated tones, haphazardly thrown together, 
begin to emerge in a series of phrases which gradually assume mu- 
sical form in our ears; and we begin to listen with at least our minds, 
if not yet with our hearts. It is at this stage that we enjoy the beau- 
tiful lyrics of Cadman, Troyer, Lieurance, et cetera. At this time, 
also, we best appreciate the Ojibway songs as recorded by Frederick 
R. Burton. 

If we are fortunate enough to hear much of this native music, 
especially by the Indians themselves, we progress quickly to the 
third stage in our development of appreciation. If not, the transition 
is slower, but just as sure at long last. The force of the primitive 
grips us, our minds fall into the groove once natural to us as a grow- 
ing human race, we feel the impetus behind the songs, the untutored 
(if you like) but untrammeled evolution of expression, and we find 
ourselves wondering how we could ever have preferred the common- 
place, cut-and-dried, balanced, inevitable form of our own modern 
music, in which we know at every point just what is coming next 
mathematically correct, without variety of form, spontaneity, or in- 
spirational urge. 

The question of intervals, tones and scales has been discussed 
by every writer on the subject of Indian music. Does the Redman use 
our diatonic scale? Has he a five-toned scale of his own? Does he 
sing in quarter tones? As to these quarter tones, it seems as if the 
answer must be yes. He reminds us of the old music master who 
complained so bitterly to his ambitious pupil: “I blay for you de 
vhite notes, I blay for you de black notes, but, donner und blitzen, 
all de time you sing in de cracks.” 

Alice Fletcher explains this by saying that the Indian sings with 
all his force, being intent on expressing the fervor of his emotion, 
and having no conception of an objective presentation of music. The 
straining of the voice injures its tone quality. Stress sharpens a note, 
sentiment flattens it, and so on. Thus it is evident that a piano gives 
only an inaccurate, charmless approximation of the real thing. 

There is no part-singing among the Indians, and their songs 
cannot be harmonized without sacrificing much of their innate in- 
terest. Simplicity is the keynote to their rendition. Let us keep it so. 

As to the Indian rhythm, here again is a moot subject. But 
why need we decide whether the Redman’s use of rhythm is more 
advanced than ours, or less so? Is it not enough that it is different, 
therefore interesting and worthy of study? 

The monotony of the rhythm of our songs stands out in con- 
trast to the Indian treatment. If we start a song in three-part time, 
we feel bound to carry that tempo throughout the song, or at least 
until a definite number of phrases completes our musical sentence. 
Once in a while, in a spirit of adventure, we will switch on entering 
the chorus of a song; but that is the limit of our daring, and even 
that is a recent departure. 

Is the Indian hampered by any such conventional rules? No, 
indeed! His first measure may be 4/4, the second 3/4, his third 
4/4 again, then a couple in 5/4 or even 7/4. He sings what the im- 
pulse forces him to sing, not what the arithmetic book says he 
ought to sing. 

At first, the frequent changes of measure length, the accents 
unevenly placed, disturb our smug sense of orderliness: but soon we 
find ourselves unconsciously losing the desire to accent the first note 
of each measure; then we fall easily into the inner meaning of the 
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JULIA M. SETON 





Julia M. Seton, in Native Costume of the American Indian 


Julia M. Seton is a well-known author, dancer, musician, and educator who 

in collaboration with her famous husband, Ernest Thompson Seton—has 
devoted many years to the study and preservation of the folklore of our rapid 
ly vanishing American Indian. Through close association with the Redman 
of all tribes in various sectons of America and through living among those 
who have settled in New Mexico and in other Southwestern states, Mrs. Seton 
has gathered a wealth of first-hand information concerning the life and spirit 
of these aboriginal Americans who created the basic cultural patterns em 
bodied in many of our arts and crafts today. Because of her sincere, tireless, 
and scholarly efforts, we have enriching sources of reference for a more ap 
preciative understanding of the music, dances, songs, customs, traditions, 
legends, and philosophies permeating both their secular and sacred patterns 
of living 

Publications through which Julia M. Seton has preserved, and thus perpetu 
ated, the ways of the Redman include: Rhythm of the Redman, A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York; Indian Costume Book, Seton Village Press, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, Trail and Campfire Stories, Seton Village Press, Santa Fe 
New Mexico; Pulse of the Pueblo, Personal Glimpses of Indian Life, Seton 
Village Press, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Co-owner and co-director of the Indian Village Camp and of the Seton 
College and Summer Institute at Seton Village, Mrs. Seton has contributed 


richly in speading the gospel of the American Indian—as reflected in his 
music, dance, drama, ritual, arts, and crafts—among the many youngster 
and mature students from every section of the country who have made Seton 
Village, Santa Fe, New Mexico, their summer home. As co-artist with ‘‘Chief 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Mrs. Seton has appeared as dancer, singer, and 
lecturer on concert and lecture platforms throughout the country for many 


successful seasons. 

The editors of The Southwestern Musician are indeed appreciative of the 
excellent article written especially for this magazine by Mrs. Julia M. Seton 
They are confident that patrons of music everywhere will share their en 
thusiasm for such an authoritative statement on American Indian Music 
music and presently, we are soothed and charmed by the infinite 
soft unhampered variation of the melody beats 

There is a syncopation in many of the Indian songs, which makes 
them a little more difficult to learn, but again precludes 
the monotony of the continually accented first count in each meas- 
ure. This frequent use of a short note on the drum beat, or emphatic 
portion of the measure, is common to ancient Scottish music and 
to much of our modern jazz. Is not this latter an unconscious groping 
after primitive expression ? 

There is a characteristic downward trend to most Indian songs. 
Their climaxes are usually on a low note. A fairly general form also 
is to start on a high note, gradually descend until the satisfaction 
of the low note is reached; then abruptly start again on a high note, 
and drop again. The second half is commonly a slight variation of 
the first. 

If we, without prejudice, were to analyze a thousand of our own 
songs, chosen at random, how many would be real songs, and how 
many would be poems set to music? Ernest Thompson Seton has 
given as one requisite of a real song, “a wording so simple that 
it can live without print.” This requirement the Indian songs amply 
fulfill. With them, the words hold a secondary and unimportant 
place. In fact, the large proportion of their songs have no words 
at all merely vocables. One Indian has naively put it: “White 
man’s songs, they talk too much.” Frederick R. Burton says that 
the Indian is far enough advanced in musical development to be 
indifferent to the presence of words in connection with his art. 


It has been said that the Indian in his song is content with a 
single thought. This is not strictly true; but he is content with the 
expression in words of a single thought. However, within that state- 
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ment, there is what Burton has well called “compactness.” The 
thought he may wish to express may frame itself in words sufficient- 
ly clear to him, and yet so few that they cannot fill out the melody 
to which he attaches them. In .this dilemma, what does he do? 
What does the White composer do? He repeats: words and phrases 
in order to make them cover the entire melodic strain. The Indian 
does not only this, but resorts to still another device for the comple- 


tion of his tune he runs in syllables that have no meaning at all. 

Does this literary scheme make us smile? Was it not Shakes- 
peare who ended the stanzas of a song with Hey nonino nino? Is 
there a world of meaning in these words? Doubtless as much as in 
Heyah heyah heyah, but no more. 

The Indian songs are practically all very short. Twenty-four 
measures is a long musical sentence; but this may be repeated over 
and over again until one would think it would become monotonous. 
Yet, strange to say, this is rarely the case; the repetition enhances 
the charm, and we find ourselves listening for the familiar phrases 
with increased pleasure at each recurrence. 

The Indian has, of course, no system of notation in our sense 
of the word. But and perhaps because of this —- he has a remark- 
able musical memory. As a consequence of this facility in learning 
music, every Indian has a tremendous repertoire. It is not unusual 
for an individual to be able to sing correctly, and without hesitation, 
several hundreds of songs. As a rule, also, they are excellent im- 
provisors. 

There are many and good reasons to excuse our first distaste 
for Indian music since their whole concept is so different from ours. 
Music and drama are so closely related in the life of the Redman that 
it is often difficult to separate them. Between music and poetry 
there is no line of division whatever. Music and dance are absolutely 
one and the same. It is not uncommon to hear an Indian say: “I 
cannot sing that dance’, or “I cannot dance that song.” 

The Indian's attitude toward singing is wholly subjective. It 
is not an outer reflection of life. The Redman never sings for the 
approval of an audience. One cannot conceive of a primitive old 
Indian on a stage, “rendering a composition’ to a packed house; 
nor an Indian as a part of an audience, passively listening to the 
beauties of such music. He does not sing and listen to songs; he lives 
them. His music is a means of accomplishing definite psychic results 
within himself, or within others whom he is trying to aid nearly 
always to adjust human vibrations in accord with the Great Over- 
rhythm. 

Every event in the life of the Indian has its song. Every occu- 
pation and each fundamental impulse has its expression in a song. 

The first thing the child hears is his mother singing him to sleep, 
using some one of a thousand beautiful Indian lullabies. Many of 
these are without words, using merely vocables. Occasionally, how- 
ever, we find one with an admonition similar to those we use in our 
own sleepy-time songs. 

A little later, in boyhood, the Indian is engrossed with the games 
he plays with his own fellows, or watches his elders engaged in after 
the day’s work is done. Each game has a song all its own. 

A sick Indian through all the ages has known a secret that our 
wisest doctors are now appreciating, —- the power of music on the 
tortured mind, with its gentle healing reaction on the suffering body. 

Of course, war songs have formed a large part of the repertoire 
ef every Indian. But “war song” meant so much more to the Red- 
man than to us. A song of departure for the warpath, a song of 
meeting the enemy, a song of longing by those left at home, a prayer 
for the safe return of the warrior, an honor chant on his arrival, 
a recounting years later of his prowess — all these ideas are em- 
bodied in the term. Even songs of peace and good will are so termed. 

The Indian has nothing which corresponds exactly to our so- 
called popular songs. However, he has a great many social songs, 
sometimes accompanied by dancing. But often, with no accessory 
other than the drum, singers will gather in groups and sing for 
hours, losing themselves in the harmony that they can create out 
of discord about them. 

I have heard it said that, among the old Indians, there were 
no love songs. Yet it has been my privilege, as well as that of others, 
to record many love songs which are among the most beautiful 
of their song literature. In our modern sense of the term, it is 
probably true that there are no love songs. The Indian knows how 
to leave a great deal unsaid; and, in the matter of his deepest and 
most sacred feelings, he can resist the temptation to rhyme “moun- 
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tain” with “fountain”, and “love” with “dove.” 

Usually the love song among the primitives is rather a song of 
yearning or of parting. There is one which, translated, says: “I am 
going away. I pray you, let me go. I will soon return. Do not weep 
for me. Behold, we will be very glad to meet each other when I re- 
turn. Do not weep for me.” 

We have said that the Indian has a song for every occasion. For 
most of these songs, we find counterparts in our own White culture. 
But in the life of the Indian, there is one occasion on which he 
sings for which we find no parallel in our own lives. I refer to the 
Death Songs of the Indian. I hope that some day we White Americans 
may also rise to the level where we feel the need of a song at that 
time. 

The Indian is not afraid to die. He knows that he is going to a 
kind and understanding Father, and, as they themselves say, they 
sing their Death Songs, and go out like heroes going home. 


The attitude of the Indian on the approach of death is beautifully 
portrayed by Hartley Alexander, who has given us what he has 
called The Last Song: 


“Let it be beautiful when I sing my last song! 
Let it be day! 


I would stand upon my two feet, singing! 
I would look upward with open eyes, singing! 


I would have the winds to envelop my body, 
I would have the sun to shine upon my body; 
All the world I would have to make music with me! 


Let it be beautiful when Thou wouldst slay me, O Shining One! 
Let it be day when I sing my last song!” 


We White Americans are a people of great mechanical and in- 
ventive genius, but we are not naturally song-makers, poets, or de- 
signers. Far ahead of Europe are we in labor-saving devices, but far 
behind in all art impulses. Yet, here among us, downtrodden and 
misunderstood, is a people of real creative artistic genius, the first 
Americans and possibly the oldest race on earth. The undeveloped 
talents of the aboriginal American are precisely those in which the 
Anglo-Saxon American is deficient. 

Like all folk music, the music of the Indian is the spontaneous 
and sincere expression of the soul of a people. It springs from our 
own continent, and is thus, of all music, distinctively American. If 
Indian song is encouraged with the Indians, and recognition of it 
awakened among our own race, America may one day realize that 
she has contributed a unique music to the world of art. 
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Music Trends in the Post-War World! I cannot help but see one 
of the biggest booms for music we have ever had when this war is 
over. Many men who have been teaching music will not return to the 
profession. The call of business which always pays larger salaries 
will force them to consider the financial remuneration involved. Then, 
also, if this war continues too long — and let’s hope that it will end 
sooner than we expect — the necessary technique that performance 
demands will cause many to go into other lines of endeavor. There 
will continue to be a scarcity of qualified men for the profession. 
During the last war, many institutions — especially public schools 

- passed up music for the time being as one subject that could be 
eliminated. So far, during the present war, this has not been the case. 
I know of no one school system that has eliminated music because of 
a non-essential claim; yet, I know of a number of schools that cannot 
secure band instruments; the larger music houses are offering pre- 
mium prices for old, second-hand ones and have standing orders for 
any that are reclaimed. This should be the time for schools to foster 
orchestras since uniforms are not to be had so that that lure, also, 
is eliminated. Strings, however, are still available. 


One may argue that there will be any number of band men turned 
loose after the war. Yes, that is true, but remember that these men 
who will come out of the service will not be qualified to meet the 
requirements of the schools comprising hours of education, degrees, 
school training, and the classroom background. These men will be 
urged to go to school and thus qualify for instrumental teaching but 
it takes both time and the “teaching urge” to go into the field. Many 
women will marry as soon as their soldiers return. 


This should be the time when women will qualify for the hereto- 
fore “closed field’’ of instrumental teaching. Certainly there is no 
reason why a woman cannot teach instrumental music. The time 
was when they would not be considered for such positions because 
they could not, or did not, understand marching maneuvers and the 
playing of the brasses and woodwinds but this nonsense has been 
“blown sky high” by the employment of women in the leading 
symphony orchestras much to the embarrassment of many of the 
men in the orchestras who must now acknowledge that these women 
“knew their stuff.” 

It seems to me that the demand for music teachers after the 
duration will be enormous. What salaries will be offered is, of course, 
problematical. But just a little wishing may be involved in the rea- 
soning that causes one to make such a statement. The widespread 
development of industrial plants over the country — the many en- 
gineering plants to be found in localities where such industry was not 
to be found before the war — means that these communities are 
not going to let these industries fold up. The many plants to be found 
in Texas, for instance — never thought to be an industrial state 
will remain. They will undoubtedly manufacture things that have 
heretofore been made elsewhere. That will mean that these communi- 
ties will no longer depend upon, say, Detroit for motive power machin- 
ery. That means that these communities will be metropolitan. They 
will want and demand the municipal activities of the larger centers 
— theatres, symphonies, choral societies, in fact, the cultural ad- 
vantages that naturally will be found in large centers. The spread 
of such activities will be increased and they will not be confined to 
the present metropolitan areas. One can safely say that it will not 
be necessary to go to New York to hear and see operas, symphonies, 
dramatic productions, for these activities will flourish and will be 
supported much more widely. 

Does it not seem possible that the Northwest, with its growing 
power-producing centers, will have industry that will dwarf many 
of the Eastern sections? Again, we are not so local-minded as we 
once were. Our men in the armed forces are getting acquainted with 
the other fellows from over yonder. This will result in a fairer con- 
sideration of persons from distances. America is becoming a cohe- 
sive body as never before. 

Frequently one asks to be suggested for a position in the West. 
The answer has been, “Well, the West is music-minded to be sure, 
but you must have students if you are going to teach and there are 
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DYusic Grends in the GPost-“War “World 


C. E. LUTTON 


In the personality of Charles E 
Lutton, we find a man of many tal 
ents. Not least among these is his 
talent for service to music both as 
an art and as a profession. Endowed 
with unusual musical ability, Litt 
ton’s early education was redirected 
from the study of civil engineering 
at the University of Illinois to that 
of music at Northwestern Univers 
ity. He was graduated from the lat- 
ter institution with a B. M. degree 
and later received his M. M. degree 
from the American Conservatory of 
Music in Chicago Concertizing 
throughout the United States, Mr 
Lutton became known as an oratorio 
singer. He was also popular as a 
singer in Light Opera in which he 
specialized in Gilbert and Sullivan 
roles. 

His musical training and experi- 
ence, combined with innate business 
acumen, has made Charles E. Lut 
ton an astute mentor to those en 
gaged in the profession of music, 
and numberless musicians look to 
him for advice and guidance in their 
professional careers. 

As manager of the Music Depart- 
ment of the Clark-Brewer Teachers 
Agency, Lutton has served for many 
years as an invaluable liaison be- 
tween employers in the music world 
and their potential employees; he 
has made lasting friends in every 
section of the country because of 
his unfailing ability to place ‘‘the 
right person in the right position 

A man of rare insight, wisdom, 
and integrity, and one with a keen 





CHARLES E. LUTTON 


sense of fairness, C. E. Lutton—through his wide personal contacts and broad 
professional affiliations—has helped to establish and to sustain the musi 
faculties of many of America's leading institutions. Located in Chicago, his 


influence is felt very strongly throughout the Middle West, the Southwest 
and along the West Coast 

For many years, Mr. Lutton has been a dynamic force in the activities 
of Phi mu Alpha Sinforia Fraternity, having served as Supreme Secretary 
Treasurer of this outstanding musical organization since 1918. An inveterate 


and discriminating reader, an active participant in national music conventions, 
and a frequent visitor at those of many of our state associations, C .E. Lutton 
is keenly alert to the changes and well aware of the growing trends in all 


phases of music. 


more students where there are more people”. The West has not had 
the population to support a large number of specialized leaders. This 
change in the centers of population may change this matter of cul- 
tural centers. The shift will follow the trend of population. The North- 
west has had few colleges, and the same can be said about the South- 
west. There have been only about twenty schools in the Northwest 
that have claimed to maintain music departments, and about the 
same for the entire Southwest. These institutions cannot help but 
have large increases in their music interest if they see the opportuni- 
ties that are afforded them. The public. schools’ interest will grow 
by leaps and bounds if the proper emphasis is placed upon the edu- 
cational advantages of music instruction. With good sound musician- 
ship insured in the elementary instruction, nothing can stop the in- 
terest that will be carried over to the upper branches of education 


The musical trends after the war should be away from the bla- 
tant contest idea to the solid routine teaching of fundamentals. I 
maintain that the pupil who has gone through the high school should 
have learned somewhere along the line to read an easy hymn tune 
at sight. In a recent conversation with one of the special service 
men of the Great Lakes, he made the statement that few of the men 
who come through Boot Training can read a simple piece of music. 
They try every man who goes through Boot Training for membership 
in their famous choir. He was of the opinion that music instruction 
in the schools had been poorly handled. It was rare to find men who 
could or would sing a simple piece of music even though they 
had sung in glee clubs, a cappella choirs, or played in bands or or- 
chestras. No, they were not frightened and they wanted one and all 
to be in the famous Navy Choir. Well, who has been at fault? Have 
the music teachers skimmed over the fundamentals, or again can it 
be done otherwise? 

It has been suggested that there will be many changes in the 
curricula of the schools once this war is over. What changes will be 
called for is hard to say but certainly the continued call for music 
will assure us that there will be no decrease in the demand for music 
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teachers. I rather think there will be as fine a future for the music 
teacher as in any field of education. Music teachers have always rated 
higher salaries than other teachers and, in this respect, still do. What 
they will receive in the future is hard to say but again, they will not 
be forgotten in the shuffle. ; 

As to the college side of music here again, the supply is not 
equal to the demand. The person who can really perform is going to 
be sought after. We have not paid enough attention to personal per- 
formance and, as a result, the average college graduate does not 
qualify with reference to this important attribute of a real musician. 
Possibly this is a result of the crowded curriculum which does not 
allow enough time for the devolopment of technique and for learning 
an adequate repertoire. The mere ‘two recital’ teacher is hardly quali- 
fied to teach in college. Most of the colleges insist on a Master of 
Arts degree, and many with the coveted ‘‘Masters’’ do not rate as 
performers, having spent too much time writing theses and too many 
required hours in the study of theory courses despite the fact that 
they do not intend to teach anything but their majors Piano, Voice, 
Violin, et cetera. A greater emphasis upon performance seems to be 
the call at the present time. This is no new idea. 

When the teaching of music came into the college field and was 

taken away from the private studios, credit was given on a semester 
hour basis and a definite number of semester hours say 120-were 
et up as a minimum for graduation. All too few hours, however, 
were credited for performing majors. As a result, performance has 
never been stressed and still the employing authorities even those 
who are turning out graduates ask for and expect to find candi- 
dates holding the Master’s degree who are well qualified to give con- 
vincing recitals. Yes, there are going to be many calls for such teach- 
ers after the war. 

There has been a canard that music people are more or less un- 
stable, temperamental, if you please. But Henry C. Link in his Re- 
turn to Religion (a book highly recommended by the late William 
Lyon Phelps) writes, “There is no scientific evidence for this claim, 
and evidence is accumulating that the contrary is true... . Recently 
I gave a test of personality traits to thirty successful and moderately 
successful artists, and they averaged considerably higher in extro- 
version than do people generally. We often hear that the artist is not 
so well balanced emotionally as the average individual, that he is and 
should be given to temperamental outbursts. This test showed that 
the contrary was true, and that the successful artists were better 
balanced emotionally than most people’. 


Music has been the show department of the schools. Programs 
are the order of the day. The successful music teacher is the one 
who puts on performances. In the eye of the community, the success- 
ful teacher is the one who has a showy operetta. Or if the teacher 
fails to bring home a “first’’ in the annual contest, she had better 
look for another position, for ‘‘We always win first place we would 
feel disgraced if we didn’t bring home the honors” is the admonition 
she receives during the first week of her teaching. You and I know 
this is frequently the case. Some answer, “I wouldn’t teach in 
such a place’, and that is a good answer, but some teachers “have to 
eat’”’ so they meet such a challenge by spending all of their time in 
contest material rather than in teaching music as they know it 
should be taught. Someone is going to change this; maybe the changes 
after the duration may bring some help along this line. I cannot help 
but join heartily in the singing of that old spiritual, ‘“‘There’s a better 
day a comin’ Hallelujah” when I think of what may be accomplished 
in the field of music. 

And since I am writing primarily for those in Texas and in the 
Southwest, I shall add this closing comment. If I were a young music 
teacher, I think I would head toward that section of the country and 
grow up where music is so accepted and where it is given such a 
hearty response. To one who has seen the many changes in the music 
field, Texas is the bright star. Years ago it was the accepted thing 
for the music student to travel to large centers to learn; now the 
larger centers are supplying Texas with the better qualified teachers. 
One need not leave Texas to receive a musical education of the finest 
type in any branch of musical endeavor and I say that not with 
the idea of “apple sauce’ but with a firm conviction that this is 
fact and I may add that I can back up this statement with any num- 
ber of names to prove this point. 


The papers are full of what may happen after this war is over. 
A brilliant future for music must also be included. 
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rTM) CAME COMMENT 


Anent The 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


And The 


National Piano Playing Auditions 


Edwin Hughes, 338 West 89th, New York City: 


“T feel that the Guild is perhaps doing more to raise the 
standards of music teaching, especially among the private 
teachers, than any other organization.” 


Dr. Harold Morris, Columbia University, New York City: 


“The problem of bringing a standard to the music teach- 
ing profession has long puzzled many, but the Guild has, in 
my opinion, solved this problem.” 


Elizabeth Gest, 1714 Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


“T have listened to the work offered in the National 
Auditions from Boston to Texas and am most enthusiastic 
about the results.” 


Margaret Dildine, 505 N. Market, Troy, Ohio: 


“T wish to say how fine my pupils and I think the Audi- 
tions are. They certainly do inspire all of us and the actual 
audition was quite a thrilling experience. Each pupil has ex- 
pressed a desire to enter again next year.” 


Effa Ellis Perfield, 103 East 56th, New York City: 


“I am for the Guild 100 percent - - or even 1000 per- 
cent.” 


LaSalle Shiver, 2235 Bancroft Place, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C.: 


“The Student’s Handbook is fine - - full of information, 
stimulating to the prospective entrant of the Auditions, but 
at the same time dignified and content to let the facts speak 
for themselves, which they do very persuasively.” 


Ruth Bolle Shekner, 4! 24 N. Toronto St., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 


“Being a member of the Guild has been a tremendous 
benefit to me these past three years. The chance of having 
my pupils judged by a competent national examiner has re- 
sulted in giving me added confidence in my teaching.” (TO BE 
CONTINUED.) 


For Full Information, Write: 


National Guild, {516 Palma Plaza, Austin, Texas 
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“Goin’ down to Bangor on an East-bound Train”, they sang as 
they were riding to Bangor, Maine, boom-town of the pioneer lum- 
ber industry, and mecca of that formidable and colorful breed of men 
called lumberjacks. These vivid characters of strength and power 
might have been Indians from the Penobscot or Miramichi, French 
from Quebec, Scotch from Prince Edward Island, Irish, English, or 
just plain Yankee; but in their love of the great out-of-doors, of the 
smell of wood and pine, they became one nationality —- one race 
of specialists, artisans in their craft of conquering that towering 
and vital utility for a developing nation Timber. 


“Goin’ down to Bangor’, they sang lustily of that frontier town 
of Eastern Maine, a thriving city in the early nineteenth century. By 
virtue of her strategic position at the head of navigation of the 
Penobscot River, Bangor was a port for cargo vessels from all over 
the world. But Bangor was also the gateway to a black wilderness 
of spruce and pine where thousands of acres of timber were waiting 
for the lumberjack, with his exquisite skill, to “let daylight in the 
swamp”. The powerful swing of the woodsman’s axe and the dexter- 
ous handling of the waterman’s cant-dog or “peavey” blazed the 
trail for farmers and shop-keepers, for villages and new towns which 
followed in their wake. Just how far north these columns of spruce 
and pine*marched, no one knew or cared in the early part of the 
century; but as the lumberman pursued his prey ever northwards, 
disputes inevitably arose as to where the trees of Maine left off and 
those of Canada began. Ultimately, it took the “Aroostook War’ and 
the statesmanship of Lord Ashburton, in England, and of Daniel 
Webster, in the United States, to decide which was Yankee timber 
and which was “Bluenose”. As a result of this controversy, the Web- 
ster-Ashburton Treaty established the present boundary between 
Maine and her Canadian neighbors in 1842. That feeling in the dis- 
pute ran high indeed is evidenced in these inflammatory lines by an 
unknown poet: 


“Ye soldiers of Maine 

Your bright weapons prepare; 

On your frontiers arising 

The clouds of grim war. 

Your country’s invaded, 

Invaded the soil 

Which your fathers have purchased 
With life-blood and toil.” 


These stirring stanzas presaged a conflict of major proportions 
but actually no blood was shed and the “Aroostook War” consisted 
mainly of oxen-stealing, hay-burning, mild sniping, and personal 
assault between rival lumber camps. Things gradually quieted down, 
however, and the lumber industry slashed and drove on its robust 
way. 

Bangor was the receiving and distributing point for the woods- 
man’s rough-hewn product; each log was branded with its owner’s 
identifying symbol, just as cattle were identified with a specific 
ranchman’s herd. These symbols of the woodsman ranged all the way 
from abstract and conventional line patterns to the more imaginative 
wine-glasses, derby hats, beer-keg bungs, or even entwined hearts 
and flowers denotations of a lusty, sentimental era. But there 
was nothing sentimental about the men who were at work on the 
Spring “drive” riding herd on thousands of feet of unruly brown 
logs down the tributaries of the Penobscot; “good men in the water” 
they were laconically called. They could ride a bucking log through 
boiling, contrary currents; they could handle a pitching “batteau’’ 
in rock-infested rapids; they could volunteer without thought of 
personal safety for the dangerous job of “breaking a jam”, that un- 
predictable monster of logs locked and piled up by some stubborn 
object in their path. Once the key log was pried or cut loose, only 
the incredible agility of his caulk-booted feet and the most superb 
dexterity in handling his peavey for balance and support could save 
a man from being engulfed in a stampede of plunging, wild timber. 
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Lumberjack Sore 


MARY CAMPBELL 


Mary Campbell, a thoroughly schooled 
musician and pianist of Island Falls, 
Maine, brings new interest and rare en 
thusiasm to a unique phase of the musi 
profession in Texas and in the South- 
west—that of composer-accompanist for 
the modern dance. A colleague and ac- 
companist of many outstanding dancers 
of the 20th century, Miss Campbell has 
worked diligently to perfect dance a 
companiment as a music art form per 
se. 

Since teen-age, Miss Campbell has 
been interested in ‘‘music for dance.” 
Having studied piano and theory at the 
Faelton Pianoforte School in Boston, 
counterpoint and composition with 
Burle Marx, Brazilian composer, and 
dance accompaniment at the Wigman- 
Schule, Dresden Germany, she has 
proved quite a talented composer and 
improvisationist of dance music. She 
has contributed richly to music for 
dance through original compositions for 
piano and for precussion orchestras 
Her compositions for the latter have 
been performed by the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Washington, D. C 
and by the Toronto Symphony Orches 
tra in Canada. 

As a professional accompanist, Mary 
Campbell has been associated with the 
Braggiotti-Denishawn School in Boston, 
an experience which introduced her to 
Ruth St. Denis and to Ted Shawn, 
whom she accompanied on their last 
tour of the United States. Further note 
worthy tours as associate and accom 
panist for internationally famous dance 
artists include: tours in America with 
Ted Shawn and his company of men 
dancers, and two solo tours with Ted 
Shawn in Germany and in Switzerland: 
European tours to Spain and to Salz 
burg with Miriam Winslow, famous 
modern dance exponent of Boston. In 
1940, Miss Campbell accompanied Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz-Simmons 
forst contemporary North American dancers to appear in South America, on 
a tour of thirty-two concerts in Argentina. The season of 1942-43 found Miss 
Campbell a contemporary and accompanist of Ted Shawn on tour, and as 
—— and accompanist at the University of the Dance, Jacob's Pillow, Lee 





MARY CAMPBELL 


assachusetts, where she also served as accompanist for the weekly series of 
dance concerts presented by famous artists in all phases of dance as an art 
form. 

Miss Campbell is tireless in her effort to create widespread interest in thi 


exceptional contribution to modern music and her real purpose in coming to 
the Southwest is to further accompaniment in modern dance as an art 

Very energetic mentally and physically, Miss Campbell portrays the ex 
periences of youth spent in the ‘‘wilds’’ of Maine where, as a child at the age 
of five, she drove twenty miles to a neighboring town every Saturday with 
horse and buggy or on sleigh, as the season indicated, to take music and 
dance lessons. Born and bred in this rich folk country, Miss Campbell know 
folk literature and she graciously consented to write Lumberjack Lore for 
The Southwestern Musician 

Modern dance and vocal accompanist now at the Texas State College for 
Women, Miss Campbell is transmitting much of her rich knowledge and experi 
ence to young women of Texas and of the Southwest 


There are many ballads based upon this aspect of the lumber- 
jack’s art the tragic episodes when Death moved more quickly 
than the “cattiest’’ man, and the hero was mourned by his comrades 
as they celebrated his exploit in verse after verse. The best 
of these songs is The Jam at Gerry’s Rock. It derives its name 
a boulder reputedly located in the West Branch of the 
which was dynamited later to preclude tragedies similar to the one 
which this ballad commemorates. “Six mangled bodies and their 
foreman, Young Monroe” were involved in that tale. Only 
Young Monroe’s corpse was recovered, according to the text, and 
buried under a hemlock tree by the river, to be joined soon by his 
true-love, Clara Vernon; she languished and died three months afte. 
his death, and her last request was to be laid beside her lover. This 
famous ballad has circulated wherever logging has existed, from 
Maine to British Columbia, and even across the sea to lumber camper 
in Scotland. Another illustrative dramatic ode to heroism is the longs 
and graphic story of Guy Read; in song he is remembered “as fine 
a young man as ever you did see, all in an instant he was hurled 
into Eternity.” His death took place on the Androscoggin River in 
Western Maine. The logs were piled mountain high and in such 
manner that the slightest jar might start the jam. Volunteers t 
break the hazardous wedge of logs were few in number 
pense of the crew “with paled cheeks and trembling limbs” 
portrayed as 


known 
from 
Penobscot 


heroic 


The sus 
is vividly 
they followed Guy Read step by step until the ominous 
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Scene in the Lumber Industry in Maine 
Courtesy of Delmont Emerson, Island Falls, Me 


crack of the jammed logs broke the quiet of that Spring morning. 
They shouted warning, but “quick as thought he disappeared into 
the rolling mass."’ The song continues with a description of his com- 
rades’ grief, proud reference to the well-attended and flower-bedecked 
funeral, expressions of sympathy for the bereaved family, and the 
recurrent refrain, “Sunny sky and music sweet will not the dead 
restore.” It ends with the philosophical reflection that Guy’s toils 
and trials are over “in a better land in Heaven, far away beyond the 
Sun.” 

These songs were communal compositions; they evolved by means 
of a line from one man, a verse from another, and doubtless the 
improvised tunes were created by the vocal range of the singers 
and by the rhythmic demands of the word phrases. It is probable 
that volume was more highly prized than nuance, enthusiasm more 
important than pitch, and there seems to be no record of any melody 
of enduring beauty. Like all song which reflects the life of the people 
who made it, that of the lumberjack tells of his work and of his 
play, and occasionally affords a release for his pent-up irritation. It 
is not difficult to re-create the living conditions in those early lumber 
camps when one reads the words of the woodsman’s songs. There 
are disparaging references to a breakfast of “cold dough and raw 
beans’, and to butter which ‘took a cord of rock maple to keep it 
from walking off the table.’’ We are told also of “‘one roll of spiced 
beef to last a winter”, and of salt pork and tea strong as lye, that 
rounded out the winter's menu. They grumbled, but they managed 
to work eighteen hours a day on their rations with strength enough 
left at the end of the season to “paint Bangor red.” 


The cook, good or bad, held undisputed sway in the cook-house 
which originally comprised kitchen, dining-room and sleeping quar- 
ters combined. Whether the prevailing custom of complete silence 
at meals was instigated by the cook to escape derogatory remarks 
about his culinary skill or by the company to shorten the time off 
from work for meals has never been proved satisfactorily. The 
cookee, general helper and chore-boy for the cook, had command of 
what was probably the most unwelcome hour of the day to the lum- 
berjacks reveille. In spite of the logger’s laments in song about 
sleep broken by ‘wolves’ howls and the hooting of owls’, his uncom- 
fortable bed of boughs that were sometimes wet with snow, and 
blankets sheltering other forms of life than the human one, he still 
didn’t relish “rolling out” anywhere between 3:30 and 5:30 o’clock 
on a black, frosty morning. But this was the cookee’s moment for 
creative effort and he made the most of it, taking pride in whatever 
artistic, individual variation he could achieve from the familiar “Roll 
out —- daylight in the swamp.” Sometimes other instruments than 
the human voice were employed in this ritual — a conch shell, a tin 
horn (called a “gaberel’’) or the somewhat inelegantly named “‘Gut- 
hammer’. This last instrument was a large iron triangle struck with 
a metal bar, obviously the uncouth relative of our refined and tin- 
kling orchestral triangle. Fabulous tales are told of the virtuosity 
which characterized the performance of one Elizar Therrien on the 
“Guthammer.” It seems that his imagination and determination in get- 
ting the camp out of bed were unparalleled. Delicate tremolo and glis- 
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sando, crescendoing to thunderous strokes with the ominous overtone 
of “roll out or get out (of camp)” are attributed to him. He was pro- 
bably one of the great influx of French Canadians who came to Maine 
in the sixties, bringing with them their own charming folk songs—in- 
cluding such favorites as Alouette and En roulant ma Boule — as 
well as their agile feet, equally at home in a jig on the bunk-house 
floor or on a rolling log in swift current. They introduced mass sing- 
ing in the camps and musical ability became a recognized asset 
among lumber crews. There was usually a fiddler in camp, probably 
some harmonica players, perhaps a guitarist or two, or a zitherist; 
if a string broke, it could always be replaced with one less delicate, 
improvised from hay-wire, that indispensable and ever-present ad- 
junct to all lumber camps where horses were essential. It mended ev- 
erything from harness to cooking utensils in the early days but as 
owners gradually provided more comfortable quarters for their crews, 
“hay-wire’” became a contemptuous term for a camp that was badly 
conducted or carelessly run, and we recognize it today as a familiar 
slang expression for anything that is all to pieces, crazy, or silly. 


Once the lumberjack. was up and out in the dim morning, there 
seem to be no complaints about his work reflected in his songs. He 
sang of the freedom of the woods; he was proud of his mastery of 
‘tall spruce and lofty pine’ and was soothed by the “music of his 
burnished axe.” In the bitter iciness of the North Woods, he felt 
superior to the poor city folks “with chattering teeth, hurrying 
against the cold’ while he — in his “red frost-proof flannel” and 
socks and mittens “knitted three-ply’’— gloried in the hills covered 
with snow and sang of the beautiful days ‘when white frost fills the 
valley.”” When Spring came, late and timid, when the ice broke up 
and the Drive started down to Bangor, he welcomed the return of 
“the robin and the sparrow, the blackbird and the throstle’” and 
painted a pleasant picture of a world where “the birds were singing 
sweetly and the sun shone bright and warm.” Infected by that Spring 
magic that none can escape, he gayly assured us that “The rapids 
we do run, they do seem to us like fun.” 

It must have been fun to them for old inhabitants of Bangor 


relate that one of the more innocent, but vastly popular, pursuits of 
lumberjacks in town was log-rolling contests in the Basin of the 
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BLECH — Inky Jimmy and Soppy Salley, etc....__.$1.25 
BRAHMS — Four Serious Songs.___.._ 15 

Two Songs. clas 1.00 
De FALLA — 7 Popular Spanish Songs... 2.50 
LITTLE — Five Songs... . « ee 
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Eaaten Muaic 


“Vocal Solos 














Alleluja Mozart-Deis (High, Med., Low) 40 
The First Easter Morn — Scott (High, Low) 60 
Hail Your Risen Lord! — Turner-Maley (High, Low) 50 
Hosanna! — Granier (High, Med., Low) 4( 
| Know that my Redeemer Liveth, from ‘The Messiah'’ — Hande! (High, Med 40 
In the End of the Sabbath — Speaks (High, Low) 75 
Prayer of the Slavic Children — Golde (High, Low) 50 
The Resurrection — Shelley (High, Med., Low) 50 
Duets 
The Conqueror Coombs (Sop. & Contr. or Tenor & Bar.) 4C 
Hosanna! — Granier (Sop. & Alto) 15 





Organ Solos 


) e Easter Melody — Bartlett (Hammond—Organ Registration by Charles F. Paul) 60 
Bc Hosanna — Faulkes, Op. 183 50 
| Hosanna — Wachs 50 
Prelude for Easter — Vause 9 
Song of Triumph — Diggle 50 


| C Choral DY(usic 


UNISON OR TWO-PART 




















The Angels’ Glory Song Shelley 8687 
Glorified, the Christ hath risen Fitzsimmons 1376 ) 
O Bells in the Steeple Norris 4674 C 
is Se O Filii et Filiae — Liszt 4392 0 
SSA 
As it began to dawn Foster -D« 397 
As it began to dawn Harker 5818 
Christ is risen from the dead — Elvey 5064 
King of Kings — Simper-Deis.... 1394 
Prayer of the Salvic Children — Golde 8984 
The Resurrection — Shelley 5729 
SATB 
Alleluia! Morn of Beauty — Mueller -- é 
As it began to dawn — Martin (H solo) 395 10 
Christ is risen! — Mueller 1217 c 
He lives again in me Schilling 875 é 
Hosanna! — Granier (H solo) 3600 
Jesus, Lord of all acclaim —- Mueller 213 
King of Kings — Simper (H, B solos) 1389 
Prayer of the Slavic Children — Golde 8985 
The Resurrection Shelley (solo quartet) 3293 
They have taken away my Lord — Stainer 3887 
Unfold ye portals, from “The Redemption” (Full) Gounod é 
O, atac 
(Pantatas 
Christ the Victor — Buck 
Death and Life — Shelley 5 
Eastertide — Protheroe ; as 75 
The Stone is Rolled Away — Friml 4( 
3 East 43rd St. GSCHIRNYY New York 17, N. Y. 
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Penobscot. Competition in these events entailed a performance of de- 
licately dexterous foot-work which would make any virtuoso dan- 
cer envious, with organic ryhthms so intricate as to make a musician 
frantic. But this was play, not art, to them, and, in exchange for the 
wages that were “burning a hole” in thick wool pockets, after the 
winter’s cut was safely in the Penobscot boom, Bangor was ready to 
entertain them. Barbers sharpened razor blades for stubborn beards 
and bartenders stocked their shelves with liquids to quench a six 
months’ thirst. Perhaps the city dreaded them a little, too these 
scarlet-shirted men taking over, with their caulked boots gouging 
holes in the polished floors of Bangor’s best hotels, and with their 
powerful fists crushing glasses before they knew it. Those were gala 
days for the lumberjacks with everything wide open and everybody 
riding high, wide, and handsome. Bangor was indulgent for she real- 
ized that the industry and skill, the prodigious capacity for work 
and primitive hardship of these same men made the city what she 
was in the middle of the 19th century the lumber capital of the 
world. Today, therefore, she honors the passing of a race which was 
responsible for her days of industrial glory with a statue depicting 
three powerful figures breaking a jam, entitled The Last Drive. 

(hese lumberjacks were indeed primitive men, strong enough 
and free enough to wrestle with primitive nature and to like the 
gigantic struggle involved. They knew that Death stalked them in 
the woods and in the water, but that was unimportant when there 
was timber to be logged. They were independent of spirit, free of 
class-consciousness and proud of their work, true and honest pioneers 
of American industry. They have since “Gone West’’— to the Pacific 
Northwest in search of giant forests still to be conquered or to 
occupy the ‘deacon seat” in a Heaven where, in the lumberjack’s 
picturesque language, ‘““White pine grows exactly one mile high to 
the three-quarter mark, and the sap of rock maple trees is 100-proof 
alcohol."’ This is scarcely an orthodox idea of the Hereafter but a 
perfectly natural one for the man to whom life meant hard work and 
equally lusty play. His was the concept of a Heaven which would af- 
ford him ideal conditions for the ultimate in both and therefore ap- 
proximate the perfect after-life to a life on earth in which he was 
happy with these prime requisites of existence and asked nothing 
further. 

That the original lumberjacks of Maine contributed immeasur- 
ably to the cultural heritage of Twentieth: Century Americans is a 
question without refutation among all folklorists. It behooves us, 
therefore, to study Lumberjack Lore and to sing these _ re- 
gional folk songs which constitute, in reality, the historical records 
of a group of men who figured very prominently in the beginnings 
of a new nation the United States of America. Through such 
study, we can understand and perhaps assimilate the many fine at- 
tributes for which they stood. We can develop thus a genuine appre- 
ciation for their courage, singleness of purpose, ability to withstand 
hardships, and love of beauty which they found everywhere in the 
out-of-doors in which they lived. All of this as well as details of 
the work and play which constituted their everyday life is reflect- 
ed in the songs which they created spontaneously as an integral part 
of their living. May the repercussions of the original Lumberjack 
Lore of the North re-echo throughout the world wherever men live 
with and love the timber. 
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THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 
and 


A PRAYER 


by 


A NEW COMPOSER 
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WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 








C. E. LUTTON, Mer. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Il. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
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You will notice that Miss Stella 


Owsley, Editor of The Southwest- 


ern Musician, has very 


kindly 


granted us the use of her magazine 


to disseminate information 
members about the T. M. 


to the 
E. A. 


With every paid up membership for 
1944, a year’s subscription will be 


sent. 


Things have 


started moving 


again. I mean that we have again 
started Clinic activities in some of 
the Regions. And here is the hope 
that the other Regions will follow 
suit and start holding Clinics and 


possibly small contests in the near 


Band 


future. 
Regions I, II, and VIII combined 
to have a very successful 





OFFICERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


STATE OFFICERS 


Carl M. Cochran, 
Hearne 


President 
Lyle Skinner, V.-Pres., 


man, Waco 


Wray, 
Fort Worth 


J. Campbell 
Chairman, 





D. O. Wiley, 
Lubbock 


REGIONAL 


I—R. C. 
Chairman, 


Region Davidson, 


Chairman; 


man, Amarillo; Vocal 


not selected. 


II—Homer A. 
Band Chairman; 
San Angelo; Herbert 
Orchestra Chairman, 


Region 


Abilene. 


Region IlI—Tirey A. Lee, 





cos, 


Region VII 
hairman; Orchestra 
Corpus Christi; Jerry 
Band Chairman, Alice; 
Chairman not selected. 


Region VIII—Gerald 
Chairman, Band Chairman, 
Wesley C. May, Orchestra 
man, Odessa; Joey C. 
Vocal Chairman, Kermit. 


Region IX—J. Richard 
shairman ; 
Brownsville; 

| Chairmen not selected. 











OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


TEXAS MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Band Chair- 


Raymond T. Bynum, V.-Pres., 
Orchestra Chairman, Abilene 


V.-Pres., 


Secretary-Treasurer 


OFFICERS 


Plainview; 
M. J. Newman, Secretary, Canyon; 
Clyde H. Rowe, Orchestra Chair- 
Chairman 


Anderson, 
Chairman, 
Preston, 
Abilene; 
Leonard Burford, Vocal Chairman, 


man; Orchestra Chairman, 317 
Hillcrest, Waco; Robert L. Mad- 
dox, Band Chairman, Mexia; 
Frances Edmonds, Vocal Chair- 
man, Hillsboro. 

Region IV—L. H. Buckner, Chair- 
man; Band Chairman, Carlilse 
High School, Henderson; Floyd 
Weger, Orchestra Chairman, 
Paris; Vocal Chairman not select- 
ed. 

Region V—Frank Hubert, Chair- 
man; Band Chairman, Orange; 

; Cedric Seaver, Orchestra Chair- 
man, Houston: Vocal Chairman 
not selected. 

Region VI—Jerome Zoeller, Chair- 
man; Band Chairman, San An- 
tonio; Weldon Covington, Band 
Chairman, Austin; Dr. H. Grady 


Harlan, Vocal Chairman, San Mar- 


Ward G. Brandstetter, 
Chairman, 
Hoffman, 


McGuire, 
Wilson, 


Walker, 
Band Chairman, 
Orchestra and Vocal 


Vocal 


Band 


San 


Chair- 


Vocal 


Wink; 
Chair- 
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D. O. WILEY, 





ROBERT L. MADDOX, 


Region III, Texas Music Educators 


Band Chairman 


A Page From The T. M. E. A. Secretary's Note 


Secretary-Treasurer T.M.E. A. 


JEROME ZOELLER, 
Texas Musik 





Chairman of Region VI 
Educators Association 


; Mr. Zoeller originally studied the clarin 
Association to become symphony orchestra player. He 

is doing just that now, with the San Antoni 
Mr. Maddox started teaching bands at Ran Symphony Orchestra, but his main occupation 
ger. After a few years he moved to Cisco, is the directing of the superb Thomas Jef 
and there started a string of ‘‘wins’’ in the ferson High School Band and Orchestra. M1 
Regional and Regional National Contests that Zoeller is highly regarded among his collea 


has few equals in Texas. He has been at the 
Mexia High School for the past several years, 
and has a truly great band there. 


Clinic on Dec. 17th. and 18th., 1943. 
The Lubbock High School Band un- 
der the direction of Charles S. 
Eskridge, and the Texas Tech Con- 
cert Band under the direction of 
D. O. Wiley, were the two Clinic 
bands. Attending and taking active 
part were the following directors: 
D. W. Crain, Abilene; O. G. Joiner, 
Ballinger; Rex Carnes, De Leon; 
William Bobrick, Sweetwater; all 
from Region II. Region VIII were 
represented by the following: Ger- 
ald McGuire, Wink; Wesley C. 
May, Odessa; Barbara Griggs, 
Wink; Curtis Jarratt, Hobbs, N. 
M.; J. L. Patman, Denver City; 
Dale McCook, Seminole; J. Earl 
White, Seagraves. Region I was 
represented by the following: R. C. 
Davidson, Plainview; M. J. New- 
man, Canyon; Harold Barnett, 
Shamrock; Ray Robbins, Pampa; 
W. J. Finley, Levelland; Charles S. 
Eskridge, Lubbock; Walter  S. 
Dickenson, Lubbock; D. O. Wiley, 
Lubbock. Other visitors were: Mr. 
Kharkov, Clovis, N. M.; Ewing, 
Eunice, N. M.; Sebenthal, Carls- 
bad, N. M. and Chief Warrant Of- 
ficer George P. Attridge from Lub- 
bock Army Air Field, H. H. Henry 
from Hobbs Army Air Field and 
Harry M. Dunham from South 
Plains Army Air Field. Much new 
music was played by the two parti- 
cipating bands. 

Regions III and VI are planning 


gues 


sought 


a Clinic, probably in Waco, some- 
time in February. Jerome Zoelle1 
from Jefferson High School at San 
Antonio and Lyle Skinner at Waco 
High School are now making plans 
for this Clinic. 

The Greater Dallas Band and 
Orchestra Festival committee is go- 
ing ahead with plans for another 
great Spring festival. Col. Emerson 
Boroughs, Director of the Highland 


Park High School Band and Or- 
chestra, is Chairman of the 1944 
Festival. 


Of interest to many Texans is 
the fact that the Tri-State Band 
and Orchestra Festival will again 
be held in Enid, Oklahoma, in 1944 
Milburn E. Carey, Festival Mana- 
ger; has announced preliminary 
plans, and the dates will fall within 
the last week of April. 

Our genial former Editor of the 
“Texas Music Educator” and form- 
er Secretary of the 
Sgt. Jack H. Mahan, is now serv- 
ing his Uncle at Love Field, Dallas 
He is in the 391st., Army Air Field 
Band there 


Association, 


Region I is now planning a Band 
Clinic to be held at Canyon March 
3. M. J. Newman, Secretary, has 
been requested to arrange the de- 
tails. There will be two bands made 
up of high school band members 
from this Region. 
send news of 


Please your Re- 


for his broad musicianship 
ifter to give expert advice 
ing of his major 


and we 
bi-monthly “page.” 


and is much 
on the play 
instrument 


gional activities to your secretary, 


will incorporate it in our 








LYLE SKINNER, State Band Chairman 


Musik Educator Association 

Mr Skinner's great Waco School 
Band has been a potent factor in the 
Regional National Contests for the past 
several years. He went to Waco in 1930 
and started almost from scratch. Now 
the Waco schools have what is probably 
the most complete set-up of Junior high 
school bands to be found in the South 
west. Originally trained to be_a profes 
sional performing musician, Mr. Skin 
ner saw the possibilities in the instru 
mental music field many years ago, and 
with his broad musical experience and 
background, he has been able to do a 
superb job at Waco. Mr. Skinner is past 
President of the Texas Music Educators 
Association. 
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Dr. LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


MARGARET PHELAN says: 
Dear Maestro: 

My unending gratitude to you for 
your inspiration and guidance in the 
technique of true BEL CANTO. You 
ALONE can present correct tone place- 
ment so clearly and concisely. The day 
I first came to your studio will always 
remain the luckiest day of my life. 





THE 


advertising. 


SAMOILOFF 


BEL CANTO STUDIOS 


AND 


OPERA ACADEMY 


Def) WL fede 


Special Teacher’s Course with diploma and 
privilege of using Dr. Samoiloff’s name in 


BEGINNERS AND PROFESSIONALS ACCEPTED 


NELSON EDDY says: 


If I were asked with whom should I 
study voice, I would say SAMOILOFF. 
He showed me fundamentals I had over- 
looked for years and helped me make 
quick and definite advancement. Thanks 
to you ETERNALLY for helping my 
voice to do bigger and better things. 


ROBERT BRINK says: 


Dear Maestro: 

My deep gratitude for all you have 
done for my voice. I only wish that all 
other singers could have the opportunity 
of working with you so that they might 
experience the thrill I am experiencing 
at each lesson. 


Robert Brink won the $500 prize at the Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air in New York. He is now singing with great success with the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company. 


Margaret Phelan won the 1942 Hollywoo1 Bowl contest and the privilege 
of singing under the baton of Albert Coates. 


Rosa Raisa, Gabrielle Benanzoni, Claire Dux, Peralta, Bianca Saroya, 
Helen Stanley, Julia Claussen, Dimitri Onofrei and Kurt Taucher all of 
the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Companies, were numbered among 
Dr. Samoiloff’s pupils in New York. 


DO NOT MISS READING DR. SAMOILOFF’S BOOK, “THE SINGER’S 


HANDBOOK.” 


610 South Van Ness 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
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IT WILL REVEAL FACTS ABOUT SINGING YOU 
WANT AND MUST KNOW. 


Los Angeles, 5, California 
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Supplementary List of Piano Teaching Material for the 
Applied Music Syllabus 


JEANETTE TILLETT, Chairman, Piano Division, T. M. T. A. Applied Music Syllabus Committee 


Compiled for 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


L. A. WOODS, State Superintendent 


In compiling the following supplementary list of materials for the 
piano division of the State Syllabus, Applied Music, the Committee 
has sought to include variety of style, key and above all a consid- 
erable range of difficulty for each plateau. A casual examination of 
the list might lead to the conclusion of inconsistency, especially as 
to this difficulty. Thoughtful and experienced teachers, however, we 
believe, will welcome the flexibility of this variety and students will 
gain both pleasure and profit by acquaintance with a certain percent 
of pieces that do not tax to the limit their musical and technical 
resources. 

The list is by no means all-inclusive and is intended only to aug- 
ment the teaching repertoire already in use. A copy of this list of 
material will be sent to teachers upon request from the State De- 
partment of Education. 


jmoconcncoc0c000n 


PRIMARY I (FIRST GRADE) 
Musical Plateau I 


Whistling Down the Road I Go, William O-Munn SCH 
The Busy Mill Wheel, Mary Ruth Jesse SCH 
Old Uncle Joe Plays a Cake-Walk Tune, Mary Ruth Jesse SCH 
The Old Clock, Bjarne Rolseth SCH 
The Echo, Willa Ward............. SCH 
Indian War Call, Margaret Wright SCH 
Aeroplane Stunts, Madge Williams SCH 
Indian Drum, Katherine K. Davis SCH 
Scottie, Hans Barth SCH 
On Parade, Bjarne Rolseth....... SCH 
Visiting Five C’s, Hester Lorena Dunn SCH 
A Merry Chase, Hester Lorena Dunn SCH 
Skipping On the Keys, Hester Lorena Dunn SCH 
A Froggy Marathon, Evalie M. Fisher SCH 
The Little Bugler, T. Robin MacLachlan....... SCH 
Wee Folks’ March, Cora Mae Raezer SCH 
Pony Race, Bernice Frost.......... SCH 
Come and Play, Bernice Frost SCH 
The Big Clock, Helen Boykin SCH 
The Clock, Ada Richter............. SCH 
Holiday Parade, Carl M. Stafford SCH 
My Red Umbrella, Bernice Frost BMC 
Our Silver Kite, Bernice Frost......... ....BMC 
Sunbeams, Bernice Frost................... a BMC 
The Marine’s Hymn, Arr. by Bruce Carleton PR 
Bright Eyes, Florence B. Price......... PR 
The Trotting Pony, Mabel Madison Watson PR 
March of the Giants, Clara Ellfeldt Kantzler OD 


PRIMARY II (SECOND GRADE) 
Musical Plateau 2 


Little Chief Red Feather, Elisabeth L. Hopson SCH 
The Rooster Florence Maxim.... SCH 
Twilight Bell, Allene K. Bixby. ae SCH 
Playing Soldiers, Vladimir I. Rebikov SCH 
In the Witches Path, Lyda Averit Simmons SCH 
March of the Midgets, Marie Seuel-Holst SCH 
The Drum Major, Elizabeth Quaile and Frederic Hart SCH 
The Little Drummer, Mary Ruth Jesse SCH 
The Battlet-Dancer, Bjarne Rolseth. SCH 
Indian War Dance, Bjarne Rolseth. SCH 
Spooky Nightmare, Bjarne Rolseth SCH 
Reap the Flax, Angela Diller..... SCH 
Gossip Joan, Angela Diller............ SCH 
Come, Sweet Lass, Angela Diller SCH 
Morning Song, Angela Diller..... SCH 
The Two Cuckoos, Jacques Weissheyer OD 
Gypsy Life, Bernard Wagness........... OD 
Moods and Modes, Frederic Groton OD 
The Hunter’s Horn, Doris Grace Humes PR 
Jolly Jugglers, Carl Wilhelm Kern.... ) PR 
The Bass Drummer, N. Louise Wright PR 
Viewing the Parade, Benjamin Frederic Rungee BMC 
Lament for a Broken Doll, Sister M. Elaine, C. D. P. BMC 
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NELL PARMLEY, Asst 


Music, Teacher Training 


Examiner 


Little Bo-Peep, Elisabeth Jarrell Fossey 
My Pony, Myra Adler 


PRIMARY III (THIRD GRADE) 
Musical Plateau 3 
The Little Drum Major, John J. Thomas 
Her First Flight, John J. Thomas 
The Fairy Doll, Bjarne Rolseth 
In the Cotton Fields, T. Robin MacLachlan 
Riding the Clouds, T. Robin MacLachlan 
The Cloud Racer, Francis Gwynn 
Rairy Bell Ringers, Francis Gwynn 
Autumn Leaves, Myra Adler 


The Poor Shoemaker and the Elves, Lyda Averit Simmons 


Grandma’s Music Box, Allene K. Bixby 

Echo (Follow the Leader), William T. Timmings 

In a Sailboat, Olive P. Endres 

The Mill-Wheel Turns, Mathilde Bilbro 

Parade of the Midgets, Elisabeth L. Hopson 

Minuet in a Top Shop, Evangeline Lehman 

The Dancing Marionette, Robert Braine 

Tippy-Toe, Don Humphreys 

Song of the Pirate Crew, Marie F. Hall 

Six Bugle-Call Pieces, Arthur Tomlinson 

In March Array, Cedric L. Lemont 

A Shepherd’s Call, Bernice Frost 

Plantation Dance, Sister M. Elaine C. D. P 

Paul Revere, Helen Cramm 

Little Soldier Boy, Stephen Chalfa 

Little Red Riding Hood, E. R. Kroeger 

The Sleeping Beauty, E. R. Kroeger 

The Dancing Shoes, E. R. Kroeger 

Snow White and Rose Red, E. R. Kroeger 

Hunting March, W. Alette1 

Musical Box, W. Aletter 

The Easter Rabbit, Frances Terry 

Ride of the Cossacks, Edmund Haines 

When the Wind Blows the Cradle Will Rock, 
Sister Cecelia Clare, S 

Chinese Lanterns, Weybright 

Kite Time, Cora W. Jenkins 

Swaying Pines, H. E. J. Vernon 

Waltz in F. L. van Beethoven 

Breezes on the Lake, Walter Rolfe 

Uncle Zeb With His Fiddle, Bert R. Anthony 


INTERMEDIATE I (FOURTH GRADE) 
Musical Plateau 4 
Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, Humphreys 
Tippy-Toe, Humphreys 
Three-and-Twenty Pirates, Seuel-Holst 
Circus Pony, Lively 
Harp and Bells, Lehman 
The Two Donkeys, Violle 
March Wind, Beck 
Cap and Bells, Beck 
Italian Street Singers, Rogers 
March of the Little Lead Men, Jesse 
In the Toy Shop, Rolseth 
The Merry Whistler, Freeman 
A March for Sailors, Sadler 
Two Butterflies, Adler 
In Chinatown, Kinscella 
Pin-Wheels, Gwynn 
Chanson Poetique, Gwynn 
The Moon in the Clouds, Bixby 
The Three Trolls, Eckstein 
Red Balloons, Grace L. Wright 
Cherry Blossoms, N. Louise Wright 
March, N. Louise Wright 
The Clown Band, Koehler 
The Penny Flute, Koehler 
Sing a Song, Sailor, Koehler 
Hallowe’en Night, Aaron 
Circus Clowns, Aaron 
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and College 


WIL 
SUM 


SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BMI 
BMI 
BMI 
BMI 
BMI 
BMI 
SUM 
WIL 


WIL 
WIL 
SCHM 
SCHM 
SCHM 
SCHM 
OD 


SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 


SCH 
SCH 
SCH 


SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 


SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 








Salute the 
Three 
Changing 
Hongkong 


Flag, Aaron 

Preludettes, Bauer 

Skies, Johnstone 

Nights, MacLachlan 

Sailor Boy, MacLachlan 

Leay Frog, McGrath 

Playing Soldiers, Rebikov 

From ‘way Down South, Rasbach 

In the Robbers’ Cave, Terry 

In a Chinese Village, Quaile and Hart 
Three Little Preludes, Wolf 

Goldfish, Federer 

Poodle, Federer 

Dance of the Rubber Dolls, Valle 

Spirit of Liberty, King 

The Pilgrims, Cramm 

The First President. Cramm 

The First Thanksgiving, Cramm 

A Chippewa Indian Scalp Dance, Cramm 
Grandma, What Big Teeth You Have, Friml 


The Wolf, Friml 

Little Red Riding Hood, Frim!] 
Dolphins, Parsons 

Skating, Krogmann 

The Whistle Tooter, Koehler 


Cossacks, Rebe 
The Treasure 
Danse Grotesque, 
Danse des Valets, 
Bal Poudre, Scott 
The Sleeping Beauty, Barth 

Seven More Little Pieces for Piano, Couper 
Rainbow Through the Clouds, Lemont 
King’s Hunting Jigg, Bull 

Drowsy Lilies, Lehman 

Dance of the Sunbeams, Cadman 


Cave, Dallam 
Lemont 
Poldini 


INTERMEDIATE II (FIFTH GRADE) 
Musical Plateau 5 

Dance Diller 
The Mill by the 
Dance of the 
Pin-Wheels, Gwynn 
Valse Viennise, Wright 
The Galloping Huntsman, 
Allegretto, Gurlitt 
The “Midnight Train, 
Children Skating, 
Valzer Glissando, 
April Shower, Bridge 
April Sun, Bridge 
Children’s Festival, Pinto 
Folk-Song Sonatinas, Rasbach 
Dogwood in Bloom, Powell 
Puppets on Parade, Chenoweth 
Little Indian, Carpenter 
Scampering Mice, Schlieder 
The Lark’s Song, Tschaikowsky 
Harmonica Rogue, Koehler 
From the South, Wright. 
Three Little Kittens, Potamkin 
On an Old Plantation, Bentley 
Evening in Havana, Thompson 
Variations on the Theme, Three Blind Mice, Thompson 
The Desert Patrol, Mattingly 
Caprice in G Flat, Blake 
An Old Lilac Tree, Piaget 
The Circus Mule, Koehler 
‘Possum Pie for Supper, Koehler 
Jes’ Strummin’, Koehler 
Swamp Bird, Suesse 
Rondino, Lemont 
Over the Ski Trail, 
Kangaroo Kapers, 
Punchinello, Freed 
Here They Come, Wagenaar 
The Bonnie Purple Heather, 
Back to Work, Kronke 
Mist in the Valley, Hunt 
Mutiny of the Pirates, Garman 


3rook, MarLachlan 
Gnomes, Poldini 


Rolseth 


3ixby 
Rebikov 
Rogers 


Rungee 
Chalfa 


Jewell 


INTERMEDIATE III (SIXTH GRADE) 
Musical Plateau 6 

The Trapese Performer, Mowrey 
Revery, Grunn 
Chansom Bohemienne, Boldi, 
Rippling Water, Powers 
Wild Honeysuckles, Gwynn 
Irish Jig, Ferguson 
Grasshoppers, Maley 
The Busy Saw-mill, Bilbro 
The Butterfly, Wright 
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SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCHM 
SCHM 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
..BMC 
BMC 
.BMC 
-BMC 
BMC 
-BMC 
BMC 
-_BMC 
BMC 
WIL 
JF 
JF 
JF 
JF 
JF 
JSF 
mes 
PR 
PR 
OD 


.SCH 


_... SCH 
_SCH 


.SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 

SCH 
SCH 
... SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SUM 
SUM 
SUM 
WIL 

-WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 

BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
BMC 
CF 
CF 
<a 
-_BMI 
ESC 
CMP 


Morning Canter, Lehman... 

The First Butterfly, Torjussen 

A Garden at Evening, Eckstein 

Fire Dance, Eckstein 

At the Fountain, Suesse 

Robin’s Lament, Davids... 

On the Hill Top, Van Dyke 

The Marionettes Go Marc ae. Eckstein 
Bolero, Weybright ‘ 
On the Moonlit Sea, Smith 

On Wings of Song, Thompson-Mendelssohn 
Minuet in G Major, Bronson 

At Evening, Wright 


JUNIOR I 
Musical Plateau 7 

Chant Pastoral, Malotte 
Ciseaux, Poldini...... 
Whirligigs, Bridge 
Running, Donohue...... 
Cradle-Song, Brahms.. 
Woods at Night, Rasbach 
Dance of the Chinese Doll, Wickdahl 
From a Birch Canoe, Bender 
Le Coucou, Arensky........ 
March of the Marionettes, Word 
Nocturne, Gillock 
Caucasian Lullaby, 
Tryst, Nearing... 
A Scottish Highland Scene, Thompson 
Shadows on Grand Lake 
Chatterbox, Rolfe 
Shooting the Rapids, 
South Wind, Bilbro 
Nightfall, Wright 
Holiday Parade, Blake 
Pierrot’s Serenade, Rebe... 
By a Roadside Fire, oi 
Melody in G Flat, Cadman.. 
Retrospects, Lion all 
Kiss of Spring, Rolfe... 
Pied Piper’s Tune, Dittenhaver 
Music Box, Beghon... 
In a Cathedral, Evers 
Along Toward Evenin’, 


Eldred 


Rolfe... 


Koehler 





PR 


SCHM 


(SEVENTH GRADE) 


BMI 


..BMI 


BMI 
HHE 
...JF 


WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 


SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
.SCH 
SCH 
SCH 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
WIL 
BMI 
BMI 


..BMI 


BMI 
BMI 
GP 
PR 
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time than is otherwise possible. 
with expression and feeling. He knows 
music that is enjoyable. 
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fore the pupil learns to play intelligently, 
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PROGRESSIVE SERIES 
OF PIANO LESSONS 


A Practical Economy 


In the Progressive Series you will find the principles and 
the vital facts of music clearly and simply defined. There- 


and in a shorter 


He knows how to play 


how to produce 


The money spent on the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons, including compositions and correlated technical 
material, will therefore give the most satisfactory returns. 
The cost is less than that of any other music material 


necessary for the pupil to make the same advancement. 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
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Snowfall, Torjussen es Bie SCHM 
Prince and Princess, Rimsky-Korsakoff-Rovenger SG 


JUNIOR II (EIGHTH GRADE) 
Musical Plateau 8 


Tropical Moonlight, Kohlmann. SCH 
In an Irish Jaunting Car, Whitfield SCH 
Weigenlied (Cradle Song), MacDowell SCH 
Revons, Moore.... ; SCH 
Minuet from Berenice, Handel SCH 
The Old Army Mule, Koehler SCH 
Marcha de Pequeno Polegar, Pinto SCH 
The First Snow, Bowden ; SCH 
Waltz, Rebikoff SCH 
Summer-Song, Backer-Grondahl SCH 
Falling Leaves, Nearing SCH 
Song of the Brook, Lack SCH 
The Singing Tower, Munn SCH 
Rolling Stones, MacFayden , SCH 
Flight, Carre SCH 
The Whirligig, Grunn.... SCH 
Chanson Poetique, Grunn , SCH 
Shepherd’s Hey (Simplified), Grainger SCH 
Gavotte, Mowrey iieinteadiaie SCH 
Au Clair de la Lune, Nas SCH 
Conga, Weybright canta WIL 
Humoresque, in E Minor, Levine OD 
Minuet a l’Antico, Seeboeck CHU 
The Boom of the Sea, Barbour SCHM 
Prelude in D Flat, Gliere SCHM 
Etude Fantastique, Friml SCHM 
Romping, Mana-Zucca BMI 
Deuxieme Mazurka, Denee BMI 
The Swan, Palmgren a BMI 


JUNIOR III AND SENIOR I (NINTH AND TENTH GRADES) 
Musical Plateaus 9 and 10 
(Social Music) 
North American Solos 


Dancing, Fileihan .. et ate SCH 
A Canebrake Tune, Wright SCH 
With Frills and Furbelows, Powell SCH 
La Cucaracha, Rasbach... SCH 
Beneath the Southern Moon, Lind SCH 
Concert Waltz, Chenoweth SCH 
A Buggy Ride, Carow SCH 
Humoresque Negre, Grunn SCH 
Melodie Creole, Maduro SCH 
The Son of God Goes Forth to War, Cutler-Kohlmann PR 
The Arkansas Traveler, McDonald PR 





ATTENTION! Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


is complete in every detail. One of the largest in the South. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
Open a Charge Account with Us and See the Difference 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


Established in 1901 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


The School of Fine Arts 


Henry Meyer, Mus. D., Dean 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


MAJOR FIELDS: 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory and Music Education 


A faculty of Distinction in Artistry and Teaching 
Experience. 


For Information Address PEARL A. NEAS, Registrar 











Danse Americaine, Mowrey CF 
Prelude (Monticello Suite), Barth , JF 
Gavotte (Monticello Suite), Barth JF 


Latin American Solos 
NOTE: Since the majority of Latin American dance forms are 
derived from Spain, compositions by composers using characteristic 
Spanish rhythms may be substituted 


Tango, Mowrey SCH 
Spanish Gypsy Dance, Mowrey SCH 
A Dance of Spain, Iturbi SCH 
Scenas Infantis, Pinto SCH 
Tango, Weybright WIL 
Bolero, Weybright WIL 
Conga, Weybright WIL 
Aragon, Longas MARKS 
Old Moorish Castle, Chavarri MARKS 
Malaguena, Lecuona MARKS 
Andaluzia, Lecuona MARKS 
Books Containing Suggestions for Work-Shop Projects 
Come and Caper, Virginia Whitlock SCH 
American Country Dances, Burchenal SCH 
“Let’s Play Hansel and Gretal’’, Boylen SCH 
Early American Music (1760-1800), Goldman-Smith SCH 


SENIOR II AND III (ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH GRADES) 
Musical Plateaus 11 and 12 


Bird Fantasy, Strickland SCH 
Serenade, Haydn-Munz SCH 
Rollicking Winds, Sadler SCH 
Will You Remember, Romberg SCH 
Toccata, Paradies SCH 
Marche, Prokofieff SCH 
Sarcasme, Prokofieff SCH 
Prelude, Prokofieff SCH 
Summer Night, Charles SCH 
Melody (from Orfeo), Gluck SCH 
Marche mignonne, Poldini SCH 
Lazy Piccaninny, Mowrey SCH 
Kangaroos, Alexander SCH 
Au Couvent, Borodin SCH 
Dance of the Candy Fairy, Tchaikovsky-Esipoft SCH 
Rhapsodie hongroise, Liszt-Bendel SCH 
Notturno, Grieg SCH 
Les Sylvains, Chaminado SCH 
Autumn, Chaminade SCH 
A Chinese Quarrel, Niemann SCH 
Allegro, Bach SCH 
Siciliano, Bach-Hughes SCH 
Feux-Follets, Phillipp SCH 
Rondalla Aragoness, Granados SCH 
Rain, Anson SCH 
Reverie, Schutt BMI 
The Sea, Palmgren BMI 
Arabesque, Chaminade BMI 
Egeria, Kroeger SHAT 
Irish Tune from County Derry, Grainge: SOHOTT 
Prelude and Aria, Vivaldi-Bach OD 
(Transcribed by Richard Burmeister) 
The Flight of the Bumble-Bee, Rimsky-Korsakov MARKS 


Midsummer Night’s Dream Music, Smith Cc 


EN 
Festival of the Dragon, Maubiel CP 
In a Boat, Zeckwer CF 
The Surf, Van Dyke CI 
Meadow Solitude, Brahms-Maier Ik 
Summer Evening, Franz-Maier Ik 
Spring Song, Franz-Maier Jt 
Sunday, Brahms-Maier JF 
The Fairest of All, Brahms-Maier IF 
One Day We Walked, Brahms-Maier iB: 
Oh, Why So Soon, Franz-Maier JF 
She Is Here, Franz-Maier I} 
Dedication, Franz-Maier Ik 


Woodland Roses, Franz-Maier JF 
The Blacksmith, Brahms-Maier JF 
No House, No Home, Brahms-Maie1 JF 
Like Sunbeams on the Sea, Franz-Maier JF 
My Songs, Franz-Maier JF 
Collections (all grades) 
53 Piano Solos in the Early Grades SCH 
51 Piano Pieces from the Modern Repertoire SCH 
Melodious Scale Studies in All Keys, A. Louis Scarmelin SCH 
Peter Pan Suite, Louise Robyn SUM 





BERTON COFFIN 
BARITONE TEACHER OF SINGING 


Director, Division of Music and Fine Arts 
John Tarleton Agricultural College Stephenville, Texas 
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The New Social Security Bill as it Affects the Self-Employed 
in the Field of Music 


On’June 3, 1943, there was introduced in Congress a Bill, known 
as the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill, to extend social security benefits 
to cover additional groups of the population. Of particular interest 
to musicians and others working in the field of music are the portions 
of the Bill having to do with the self-employed. If passed, the pro- 
visions of this Bill will apply to every self-employed music teacher, 
composer, arranger, pianist, violinist or other instrumentalist, sing- 
er, organist, accompanist, coach, piano or organ tuner, music editor, 
writer on musical subjects, music copyist, music merchant, sheet 
music dealer, manufacturer or repairer of panios, organs or other 
musical instruments and accessories, as well as to all persons other- 
wise self-employed in connection with music. 

The Bill proposes to tax these persons, and other self-employed, to 
the extent of 7% of their income up to $3,000 annually, in return for 
which certain benefits are assured. It is an exceedingly complicated 
document. A digest of the Bill has been prepared by Arthur Berson, 
Chairman of the National Music Council Committee on Social Security 
with the assistance of the American Association for Social Security. 
Copies of this digest may be secured from the National Music Coun- 
cil, 339 West 89th Street, New York City, New York. Copies of the 
3ill may be obtained by writing Senator Robert F. Wagner, U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C. Ask for S-1611, 78th Congress, 1st Session. 
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Plan to Attend the 1944 Music Educators National Conference 
St. Louis, Missouri March 2-8, 1944 

HERE ARE A FEW OF ST. LOUIS ATTRACTIONS 
35 Curriculum Committee Meetings 
National Catholic Music Educators Association Meetings 
Communication Arts Meetings, with co-operation of eleven allied 
fields, including music, art, drama, English, language, graphic arts, 
journalism, radio, speech, libraries, and visual education. 
“All in A Day’s Work,” presentation by St. Louis Schools—.a dram- 
alization of core curriculum and the purposes of education 
School and community music rally——mobilization of music forces 
Children’s Concert by St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann, 
conductor 
John Finley Williamson and Henry S. Drinker in charge of Bach 
Choral Clinic 
Exhibition of materials and instruments 
Music: Education Exhibitors Association Reception 
Robert Shaw of Collegiate Chorale fame, New York City, in charge 
of special choral sessions 
Aaron Copland, Virgil Thompson, Howard Hanson, Henry Cowell, 
and other leading musicians in contemporary composer’s sympos- 
lum 
Folk music demonstration with audience participation 
An old-fashioned square dance party for all M.E.N.C. participants 
Fred Waring of Waring’s Pennsylvanians in a lecture demonstra- 
tion on radio techniques 
Conference Breakfast, with Walter A. Maier as principal speaker 
Music in the Armed Forces—-special feature for the Conference 
Lobby Sings 





MUSICAL ARTS CONSERVATORY of WEST TEX. 


1710 Tyler Street Gladys M. Glenn, President Amarillo 


MUSIC — DANCING — SPEECH 


Accredited by Texas State Dept. of Education. Member of 
Texas Association of Music Schools. 


PREPARATORY -—- HIGH SCHOOL — COLLEGE DEPTS. 


Faculty of 18 Graduate Specialists 
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Hean Amenica Singing”. cw 


The nation’s leaders in education and music, and guests from other 
countries who will be heard in addresses and discussions. Among 
them: 


J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education; Edith B. Joynes, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association; Belmont Farley, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations for the N. E. A.; Wm. D. Boutwell, Director of Information 
Service, U. 8S. Office of Education; Nancy Larrick, Education Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Department; Harold Spivacke, Chief of the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress; Charges Seegar, Chief of the 
Music Division of the Pan American Union; Lt. Col. Howard C. Bronson, 
Officer in Charge, Music Section, Special Service Division, War. Department; 
Major Harold W. Kent, Education Liaison Officer, War Department and U. S. 
Office of Education, Roque Cordero, Panama City; Margarita Menendez 
Havana, Cuba; Maria Munoz Santaella, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Luis Sandi, 
Mexico City. 

All hotel reservations for the M. E. N. C. are to be made through 
the Housing Bureau. Upon inquiry, designate your choice of the St. 
Louis -hotels. If the hotels of your choice are unable to accept your 
reservation the Housing Bureau will make as good a reservation as 
possible elsewhere. Address: J. S. Nants, Chairman, Housing Bureau, 
Music Educators National Conference, 910 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 


915 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. St. Louis Convention Committee, Board of Education, 911 
Locust Street. 
——_Q——_- 


Dates Announced for Meetings of Three Other 
Music Educators Groups 


Dates have been announced for the meetings of several important 
groups in the field of music education. 

On March 1 the Catholic Music Educators Association will open 
its meeting at the Hotel Jefferson in St. Louis. On March 2 this 
Association will join with the Music Educators National Conference 
in the opening sessions of its biennial meeting which will continue 
through March 7, also at the Hotel Jefferson. 

The annual meeting of the Music Teachers National Association 
will be held at the Hotel Netherlands-Plaza, Cincinnati, March 23 and 
24. On March 25 the National Association of Schools of Music will 
meet, after holding joint sessions with MTNA on March 23 and 24. 

Details of the programs of these meetings will be announced in the 
March-April issue of Music Publishers Journal. 

o 


National Federation of Music Clubs Offers $3,000 in Awards for the 
Biennial Young Artists Auditions of Spring, 1944 
Announcement of four artist sponsors for the Biennial Young Art- 
ists Auditions of the National Federation of Music Clubs, to be held 
in the spring of 1944 in the various states and districts, with the 
finals in late spring in New York City, was made this week by Miss 
Ruth M. Ferry of New Haven, Connecticut, the Young Artists Chair- 





HUBERT KASZYNSKI 


CONCERT PIANIST — AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Theory. Conductor Schubert Choral Club 
Organist, Choirmaster Holy Trinity Church 


Studio: 4234 Avondale, Dallas, Texas 








Announcing the Publication of STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 
for Entrants in the 1944 
NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 


sponsored by the 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
1516 PALMA PLAZA AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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man. E. Robert Schmitz, concert pianist, of Oakland, California, is 
the sponsor for piano; Louis Persinger of the faculty of the Juilliard 
Graduate School in New York City, for violin; Madame Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, of Cleveland, for women’s voice, and Dr. John 
Hoffmann, director of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, for men’s 
voice. 

The Federation is enlarging the scope of the auditions this year 
by admitting pupils of other than American citizens, and also by 
opening the auditions to citizens of other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere who meet the necessary requirements. The age limit for 
entry has been lowered to 18, with 30 continuing as the maximum 
age. Awards of $1000 each are offered for piano and violin, and a 
single $1000 award for voice. The better instrumentalist among the 
winners automatically qualifies to compete for the Schubert Mem- 
orial Award. 

The auditions in New York will be held in advance of the Biennial, 
with the winners appearing at the convention if possible to arrange. 


Federation Publishes "Know Your American Music" 


People who want to build club programs will welcome with en- 
thusiasm a new publication of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. Titled “Know Your American Music”, and compiled by Miss 
Martha Galt of Canton, Georgia, the Chairman of the Federation's 
Department of American Music, it lists approximately 1800 composi- 
tions which represent the work of between 800 and 900 American 
composers. The unique character of the publication is that it takes 
the program chairman who is researching into American music away 
from the stereotyped. 


Know Your American Music is published by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and may be obtained through the publications 
office of the Federation, 320 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, New York. 


Guild Student's Handbook Published 

The National Guild of Piano Teachers has recently issued for dis- 
tribution to its members and to piano teachers in general a booklet 
entitled “Student’s Handbook for Entrants in the National Piano 
Playing Auditions’. It will be sent gratis to any piano student, piano 
teacher, or parent of a piano student who requests a copy 
1516 Palma Plaza, Austin, Texas. 

This new Guild publication is an imaginative dialogue between an 
intelligent pupil and his teacher, who is a Guild member. It pur- 
ports to inform the student about the system of honors available to 
piano pupils of the United States through the Guild sponsored Na- 
tional Piano Playing Auditions 

Auditions are now held in 128 cities from coast to coast, in which 
thousands of entrants take annually. Many prominent 
educators of the nation are Guild members, and serve upon the Na- 
tional Board of Examiners for the Guild 


address, 


part music 


Texas Music Companies to Present Music of William O'Toole 
Arthur and Educator 


William O’Toole, author of Creative Piano Technic I, II, III, and A 
Five-Year Guide to Piano Teaching has just completed an entensive 
lecture tour under the auspices of the leading music dealers in Kan- 
sas City, Minneapolis, Seattle, Los Angeles, and San Diego. The re- 
sults of the tour were most gratifying, winning return engagements! 
En route, Mr. O’Toole booked his April-May-June tour which includes 
cities of Texas—Austin, Dallas, Houston, El] Paso, San Antonio, and 
possibly Fort Worth. 

Musical friends of this outstanding author and 
desire to co-operate with Whittle Music Company, Southern Music 
Company, Reed of Austin and other music dealers in an effort to 
bring to the notice of all piano teachers the valuable Accelerated 
Courses in Creative Piano Methods. 


music educator 
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1943 - 1944 

i FALL SEMESTER, SEPTEMBER 20 — JANUARY 29 

: SPRING SEMESTER, JANUARY 31 — JUNE 5 

E Special Recreational Program Facilities 

: Study at a school of highest professional and academic accred- 

E itment where courses have been arranged especially for teach- 
ers seeking to meet the increased demand in instrumental in- 

struction, both band and orchestra. 
: Selected faculty of men and women of distinctive skill as 
E artists and leaders with finest training and experience. 
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AN MATE 


Forty-first Session Established 1903 


Louis H. Hubbard, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


Department of Music 


William E. Jones, Mus. D., Director 





Offers Courses in All Branches of Music, Leading to 
Degree of B.A., B.S., M.A. with majors in 
Music Education, Instrumental Methods, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ 
Thorough Courses in Music Appreciation, Music History, 
Theory, Conducting and Orchestration 





Thorough Preparation for Concert, Radio, and 
Teaching Positions 


Membership offered in 
All Girls Full Symphony Orchestra 
College Chorus 


College Choir 


* * 


Descriptive Catalogue Mailed upon Request 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Texas State College for Women Denton, Texas 
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BOGUSLAWSKI AND BURG TO JUDGE TEXAS AUDITIONS, 
IN NATIONAL PIANO PLAYING AUDITIONS 


FOURTEEN CENTERS NAMED 


Moissaye Boguslawski and Clar- 
ence Burg, widely known pianists 
and teachers, will serve as judges 
in the 1944 National Piano Play- 
ing Auditions, covering all Texas 
units next May, it was announced 
recently by Irl Allison, Founder- 
President of the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, the sponsoring or- 
ganization. 

Clarence Burg is dean of the 
College of Fine Arts of Oklahoma 
City University. He is a Bachelor 
and Master of Arts graduate of the 
Chicago Musical College, having 
studied piano with Rudolph Ganz 
and Alexander Raab. He has also 
studied with Ernest Hutcheson in 
this country and four summers 
with Tobias Matthay in London, 
later doing graduate work under 
taymond Wilson of the Eastman 
School of Music for three summers. 

Dean Burg’s compositions have 
been published by Schirmer, Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation, Art 
Publication Society, and his play- 
ing has been recorded on the Am- 
pico. He has concertized as a solo 
pianist and as assisting artist to 
Arthur Middleton. He has _ been 
soloist with Tulsa, Oklahoma State, 
and Oklahoma City Symphony Or- 
chestras. 

He was founder and for four 
years president of the Oklahoma 
Music Teachers Association, Past- 
Dean of the Oklahoma City Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Past-Vice-President of the 
American Matthay Association, 
and was the first Chairman of the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
in Oklahoma, where since 1935 he 
has been a member of the State 
Committee of Music Examiners 
and the College Music Curriculum 
Committee of Oklahoma. 

Boguslawski was born in Russia, 


son of a clarinet player in the 
Army of the Czar, who brought 
him to America in infancy, where 
in Chicago he early gave great 
promise through his precocity as 
a musician. Among the famous 
musicians who encouraged the 
young artist were Busoni, Godow- 
sky, Gabrilowitsch, Caruso, and de 
Pachmann, the latter taking him 
as his private pupil, an invaluable 
association and one that has left 
its stamp on Boguslawski’s play- 
ing, especially his interpretation of 
Chopin. 


In addition to his career as a 
piano virtuoso, including solo ap- 
pearances with the Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Detroit, St. Louis, Metro- 
politan Opera House, and with the 
National Symphony Orchestras, 
and wide acclaim as a concert 
pianist, Boguslawski is prominent 
as a composer. He has contributed 
a large number of piano pieces to 
teaching literature, besides revis- 
ing many of the classics; also pub- 
lished books of teaching material. 


Both Dean Burg and Mr. Bogus- 
lawski have judged extensively for 
the Guild in the National Piano 
Playing Auditions, and are known 
to be well liked by all teachers and 
their pupils. 


Texas cities which have _ been 
named as Audition Centers for 
1944, in which between two and 
three thounsands of Texas piano 
pupils will appear for Guild honors 
before these esteemed examiners, 
are: Abilene, Austin, Corpus Chris- 
ti, Dallas, Denton, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio, Victoria, 
Wichita Falls, Waco, Odessa, El- 
dorado, and Amarillo. All auditions 
will occur in May, simultaneously 
with similar affairs in more than 
128 music centers of the country 
from coast to coast. 





WM. E. 


Musicologist 





JONES, Mus. D. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Director Department of Music 
TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Denton, Texas 


Conductor 
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To the Members of the Texas Music Teachers Association 
E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, Acting President 

Being a music critic and used to deadlines, we have regard for 
the publishing necessities and problems faced by Miss Owsley in 
these stressful times. Consequently, the essential matter of this 
message will be contained in a postscript, added breathlessly just 
before the presses start turning. 

A meeting of the board was held in Dallas on December 4, when 
plans for our next convention were the principal matter of delibera- 
tion. The votes of the board members are even as we write in the 
mail, we hope, to determine the place of the convention. The exact 
date can not be determined at this time, depending upon negotia- 
tions with various nationally known figures, one of whom is sought 
as the key authority of the convention program. 

Official appointment of the committee charged with the adminis- 
tering of the Applied Music program in the schools had not been 
announced by Mr. Kiker before his departure for military service. 
At a board meeting last year it was voted, upon the concurrence and 
advice of Miss Nell Parmley, Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
music in the State Department of Education, to retain for the inter- 
pretation and administration of the plan the committee who made 
it. We therefore at this time name this committee, as follows: Dr. 
Clyde Jay Garrett, Dallas, general chairman; Miss Jeannette Tillett, 
Fort Worth, piano; Mrs. Lena Milam, Beaumont, theory; and Har- 
old Kellogg, Denton, voice. The successor of the late Claude Sammis 
in the violin section has yet to be chosen. 

The scholastic year is half over. Let our many members who have 
registered pupils for school credit keep in mind the requirements and 
content of the courses, and especially the preparing of students for 
the theory examinations. It is so easy to let that important portion 
of the examinations slip up on us and to discover at the last minute 
that there is something there we never had seen before, or had for- 
gotten. 

Our next State meeting will be arranged along the lines which 
proved so successful at Houston, a streamlined meeting of one day 
only. 


ABILENE manner by the soloist. The orches- 


Pvt. Charles Kiker, Company A, 
59th Battalion Medical Reception, 
Training Center, Camp Barkeley 
(Abilene), Texas, sends greetings 
to T. M. T. A. membership. Im- 
mediate Past-President of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association, 
Charles Kiker is doing his “bit” for 
Uncle Sam. 

——— 


AUSTIN 

The Austin Symphony, H. J. 
Buytendorf, conducting, played a 
first performance of Annie Laurie 
Trousdale’s songs with lovely voic- 
ed Elva Kalb Dumas, soloist, on 
Jan. 21st in the Ima Hogg audi- 
torium, Austin. The songs were 
tuneful, yet dramatic and declama- 
tory and were sung in a creditable 


tra played understandingly Miss 
Kalb’s interpretations. The com- 
poser and her husband, Lamar 
Coke, accompanied by their ne- 
phews, Warren William Trousdale 
and Armour Dryden and wife, weré 
present. Relatives and many 
friends from surrounding towns 
were in Austin for the occasion 
Among them were Mrs. Clarenc¢ 
Swanson and daughter, Evelyn 
from El Campo. A reception, hon- 
oring the composer-poet, was held 
in the Sun Room of the Stephen 
F. Austin Hotel immediately fol- 
lowing the concert of the Austil 
Symphony. 


Below are two lyrics of songs by 
Annie Laurie Trousdale presented 
on this program: 
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ACROSS MY HEART 


Cool as northern clime at evening, cool 

Cool as southern sky in winter 

Softly strummed my love across my 
heart. 


Responding my spirit leaped, 
4 jewelled, augmented chord 
With resounding harmonies. 


Sing! My heart, sing! 
And flood my soul 
With resounding harmonies. 


With arpeggios, augmented chord, 
And chromatics of inspiration. 


Treading snowy mountain peaks 
Beneath flaming aurora borealis 
Stepping from range to range 

)f rainbowed glowing mountains. 


FALLEN PETALS 


\ bow! of crimson roses 
Their fragrance on the air 
With drooping petals falling, 
Your step I hear on the stair. 


Red roses anew I see, 
Glowing in the twilight there; 
You lean down close to me 
And place one in my hair. 


Today becomes yesterday 
Memory of Spring I fear. 
Ah! velvet petals falling, 
And you love standing near. 
-O 
COMMERCE 

Mr. A. Blanchard Boyer, instruc- 
tor of organ and theory at the East 
Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, gave the dedicatory 
organ recital January 23 in the 
First Presbyterian Church of that 
city. The organ is a two-manual 
Wicks, a memorial to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Mitchell. At the present time 
it has four ranks of pipes: Diapa- 
son, Flute, Salicional, and Dulci- 
ana. Mr. John Lassig of Houston 
was organ builder and installer. 
Mr. Robert A. Markham, Baylor 
University, Waco, was designer 
and advisor. After a brief dedica- 
tion service, Mr. Boyer played 
these compositions: Ave Verum, 
Mozart; Fugue in G minor (The 
Little), Bach; Adagio (Organ Toc- 
cata in C), Bach; O Sacred Head 
Now Wounded, Brahms; A Beaute- 
ous Rose Hath Blossomed, Brahms; 
Sarabande on “Rejoice Greatly My 
Karg-Elert; The Last Sup- 
per, Weinbarger; Ave Maria, Schu- 
bert; Vater Unser in Himmelreich, 
Bach. 


Soul’, 


CORSICANA 

Dean Paul Van Katwijk of 
Southern Methodist University 
School of Music is scheduled for 
presentation at Kinsloe House on 
the afternoon of Sunday, January 
30, at 3:30 o’clock, under the spon- 
sorship of the Corsicana Music 
and Speech Association, of which 
Mrs. Estelle Skelton is president 

The program will be presented 
as the hostess organization’s con- 
tribution to the cultural calendar 
of Kinsloe House, and the entire 
membership of the clubhouse is 
cordially invited to attend. The 
program will also be open to the 
public in general, all of whom 
are invited to enjoy a tea which 
will follow the program. 

Dean van Katwijk is considered 
one of Texas’ finest pianists, and 
Corsicanans will welcome an op- 
portunity to hear him. 


——o 


DALLAS 

For the scheduled entertainment 
of the Dallas Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Mrs. Vincent O’Conner 
recently gave a unique and inter- 
esting program devoted to the 
adolescent voice. Attractive vocal 
illustrations were given by six girl 
pupils from the ages of twelve to 
sixteen. Familiar numbers present- 
ed were Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
Bach-Gounod’s Ave Maria, a tran- 
scription for voice of Grieg’s Nor- 
wegian Dance, and Dvorak’s Songs 
My Mother Taught Me. 

Past-presidents of the Dallas As- 
sociation were honor guests at the 
annual December Christmas party 
of the Dallas Music Teachers As- 
sociation which was held in the 
spacious studios of Virginia 
France. The honorees present in- 
cluded: Miss Isabel Hutcheson, Dr. 
Paul van Katwijk, Mr. Earl Behr- 
ends, Mr. Walter Paul Romberg, 
Miss Grace Switzer, Mrs. Carrie 
Munger Long, Miss Lena Holland 
Brockman, Miss Irma Beck, and 
Mrs. F. B. Saunders. Mrs. France 
and her committee 
beautiful Yuletide setting for this 
occasion and, after the teachers 
and guests had deposited gifts for 
The Childrens Distributing Bureau, 


prepared a 








Oscar J. “Fox 


Song “Writer 
Composer: “he Hills of Home” 





Christmas carols were led by Mr.-~ 


Earle Behrends. The formal pro- 
gram was a presentation of unusu- 
al carols given by artist pupils of 
Mrs. Roscoe Golden. The State Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association met in Dallas 
on the day of the Christmas Farty 
and members of the Dallas Associ 
ation were happy to have its mem 


bership as guests. Out of town 
board members included: Acting 


President, Clyde E. Whitlock of 
Fort Worth, Mrs. Stella Seymour 
of San Antonio, Miss Nancy Craig 
Lasley of Abilene. Miss Maude 
Chartrand of Temple and a char 
ter of member of T. M. T. A., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Silvio Scionti of Den- 
ton were invited guests. 

N. Banister and Mrs. FE. F 


ners served as hostesses heading 


Sum- 


the social committee in January 
At this meeting, E. G. Council pre- 
sented the Association with a gen- 
erous supply of sheet music for 
under-privileged pupils. 
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DENTON 

The opening of the second semes- 
ter will find the Symphony Orches- 
tra of The Texas State College for 
Women, under the direction of Ear] 
L. Frost, rehearsing intensively in 
preparation for its next 
scheduled on March 17, 1944 
annual concert will be 


concert 
This 
presented 
under the auspices of the T. S. C 
W. Concert and Drama Series. An 
interesting and new presentation 
for the program will be the Vivaldi 
Concerto for violins to be 
played by Dorothy Hart, 
Mack, Emerald Zgourides, and 
Miriam Marston. The outstanding 


four 


Gladys 


number of the program will be the 
Grieg Concerto to be 
Mrs. 
soloist with the college orchestra 
Mrs. Weisenbach is a tutor in the 
Department of Music at T. S. C. W 
and a graduate student of Eliza- 
beth Leake, Associate Professor of 


played by 


Miriam Weisenbach, piano 


Piano 
Although this is Mr 


year as conductor of this famous 


Frost's first 


Texas all-girl symphony orchestra, 
he has already established a repu 





Mr Miriam Collard Meisenbach 
Pianist and Organist of 
Wichita Falis Texas 


Mr Meisenbach will appear as 
piano soloist with the Texas State Col 
lege for Women Symphony Orchestra 
March seventeenth, when this outstand- 
ing all Women's organization plays the 
Grieg A minor Concerto on its annual 
oncert appearance under the auspices 
f the T. S. C. W. Concert and Drama 


Series 


tation for himself by the precision 
and style which the orchestra has 
displayed on previous appearances 
this year 

The Fall concert of the orches- 
tra, which was presented on Dec- 
Handel 
Organ Concerto in B flat, with Dr 
Carl Wiesemann of the T. S. C. W. 
faculty as soloist. An excellent per- 


ember 7th, included the 


formance was given of the Mozart 
Symphony in G minor. The second 
half of the program included num- 
bers by Grieg, Massenet, and 
Elgar, and closed with the Ode to 
America, by Noble Cain, in which 
the College Choir and Chorus under 
William E. 
Jones, director of the Department 
of Music, with John Murray Ken- 
drick as soloist, joined the orches- 
tra. The collaboration of the T.S.C 
W. Orchestra 


resulted in a stunning musical per- 


the direction of Dr 


Choir, and Chorus 


formance of this stirring Ode 
4) 
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NINETEEN 





Association held its first meeting 
September 7th in the Green Room 
of the Hilton Hotel. The President, 
Miss Marguerite Hartsook, director 
of Music at the Radford School for 
Girls, presided. The program was 
of an informal nature in which dif- 
ferent members of the Association 
gave brief and spicy surveys of 
their summer vacations. 

The program for the October 5th 
meeting included discussions per- 
tinent to music education and its 
values in the college, high school 
and the home. Mrs. Walter Pons- 
ford gave an inspirational talk on 
this subject which was of much 
practical value to the membership. 

On November 2nd, Dr. Lucinda 
de Templin, principal of Radford 
School, reviewed the book by Sid- 
ney Homer entitled My Wife and 
I. Dr. Templin’s review portrayed 
clearly the spirit of beauty and 
fine character in this book con- 
cerning two American musicians, 
Sidney beloved 
whose ideal 
lives have been reflected in musical 


Homer and his 
wife, Louise Homer, 


compositions and artistic perform- 
ances throughout the world. In her 
review, Dr. Templin interpolated 
humor which 
were most delightful. 


occasional bits of 


Eventful and outstanding musi- 
cal experiences of the past summer 
were the Pan-American Starlit 
Symphony Programs, given in a 
series of ten weeks in open-air per- 
formances under the auspices of 
the El Paso Summer Concerts, Inc. 
Mr. E. H. Todd, president, Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson, executive 
president and manager of the Con- 
certs, Inc., 
ductor, 


vice- 


presented the guest con- 
Carlos Peroni of New York 
City in these programs. The guest 
artist for the first concert, present- 
ed July 5, was Mobley Lushanya, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company. Miss Lushanya, a singer 
with beauty, talent, and a lovely 
voice, is a full-blood Chickasaw 


Indian from Oklahoma. Frances 
Newman, El] Paso pianist, accom- 
panied her songs. Robert Weede, 
baritone of the Metropolitan As- 
sociation, was guest artist July 
26; Mario Braggiotti and Walter 
Swaw, duo pianists, appeared Au- 
gust 9th, and the Infantry Band 
from Mexico City, Professor Mel- 
quides Campos, conducting, gave 
an attractive performance on Au- 
gust 12th. The concert by the In- 
fantry Band was arranged through 
the courtesy of Consul General 
Raul Michel, the Mexican War 
Department, and Ezequiel Padilla, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Lucille 
Meusel, soprano of the Chicago and 
San Carlos Opera Companies, and 
Tandy MacKenzie, Hawaiian, tenor 
of the Chicago, San Francisco and 
Mexico City Opera Companies, 
were guests artists for the final 
concert on August 26th. The last 
part of this closing program was 
a presentation of High Lights from 
the Opera ‘Martha’. Jessie Mae 
Estes, a visitor in El Paso, Bill 
Safford and Bernard Purdy, resi- 
dents of that city, took the respec- 
tive roles of Nancy, Plunkett and 
Sir Tristam. 

On November 3, the Commun- 
ity Concert Association presented 
as the first concert of this season, 
Rose Bampton, dramatic soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation. Frederick Bristol of New 
York was Miss Bampton’s accom- 
panist. The El Paso Symphony As- 
sociation opened its concert sea- 
son of 1943-44 on November 8th 
with the largest attendance of its 
history. Mischa Elman was the 
concert artist on this occasion. The 
violin soloist was in fine mood and 
gave a memorable concert. Mrs. 
A. F. Quissenberry, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee 
which provides financial support 
for the Symphony Association 
has sponsored two Fall Concerts: 


Tito Guizar, tenor, and his Com- 
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pany from Mexico City and The 
Gen. Platoff, Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers. (Mary Goodbar Mor- 
gan). 

a on 


FORT WORTH 

The Pro Arte String Quartet of 
Fort Worth opened its 1943-44 sea- 
son November 5, with another uni- 
que and successful musical offer- 
ing. Having entered last year the 
second decade of its existence, this 
prominent Quartet approaches its 
twelfth season with what it con- 
siders a justifiable pride in its con- 
tribution to the musical maturity 
of the Southwest. The Quartet 
claims to be not only the oldest 
continuously functioning profes- 
sional chamber music organization 
in the Southwest, but it has had 
no change in personnel since the 
beginning of its career. 

This outstanding group of musi- 
cians enjoys the continued spon- 
sorship of the Woman's Club, and 
the concerts again will be played 
in Anna Shelton Hall, Fort Worth. 
Mrs. George Conner, whose _ re- 
sourcefulness has guided the group 
from the beginning, will continue 
as business manager of this out- 
standing organization. The season, 
which began on November 5, will 
consist again of five concerts to 
be given on Friday nights at in- 
tervals of five weeks. Since there 
is no desire on the part of the per- 
formers to derive pecuniary bene- 
fits from the concerts of the home 
season, a season ticket is issued 
at the nominal figure of $1.50. 

The following is a list of pre- 
sentations projected for the sea- 
son: Quartets: Shostakovitch, op 
49; J. J. Patterson, Pahaska; 
Brahms, A Minor; Richard Strauss, 


A Minor; Kreisler, A Minor. Piano 
Quintets: Arensky,D Minor; Cesar 
Franck, F Minor; Sinding, E 
Minor; Faure, D Minor. Suite: 


Hugo Wolf, Italian Serenade. The 
following pianists will appear with 
the Quartet: Grace Ward Lank- 
ford, Jeannette Tillett, Vivian Har- 
der Johnson, and Frances Rix. 
Guest vocalists during the season 


will be: Lt. Robt. Godsahl, Carlyle 
Bennett, Virginia Helm Pulley, 
Arthur Faguy-Cote, and Eloise 
Snyder. 


The School of Fine Arts of the 
Texas Christian University, Dr. T. 
Smith McCorkle, Dean, successful- 


CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
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» GOWN co. 


ly presented its Annual Fall Music 
Festival, featuring compositions 
of Franz Joseph Haydn, Decem- 
ber 5th at 3:30 P. M. and 8:00 P 
M., December 6th at 8:00 P. M., 
and December 7th at 8 P. M., 1943 

The fact that these programs of 
classical musical literature were 
well performed and genuinely ap- 
preciated by musicians and by 
music patrons of Fort Worth and 
other sections of Texas is attested 
to by the praise and comment of 
those who were fortunate enough 
to be able to attend each program 


The offering of the afternoon on 
December 5 was “The Creation,’ 
Parts I and II. With a well-trained 


4 SINGING SCHOT 
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This new basic series 
has won the heart of young 
America because it is the 
first to make music mean 
something in the whole life of 
the child. These books pio- 
neered in expanding the in- 
fluence of music beyond its 
specialized corner. They are 
the first to proclaim music 
education as a living pro- 
gram closely related to the 
people, places, history, cus- 
toms, and activities of our 
beautiful land. 

A SINGING SCHOOL pro- 
vides carefully tested modern 
methods for instruction in 
musical skills, practicularly 
music reading. Above ll, 
these books supply music 
that is a part of universal 
culture songs from the 
great masters, folk songs 
from all the world and the 


* real music of our own land. 


- + + @ complete 
music program 


b/ for schools... 


Books now ready for all 
of the first six grades 
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THE T.M. T. A. 1944 ANNUAL CONVENTION WILL BE HELD IN DALLAS 


The exact date, program and details of this one-day meeting will be carried in the March-April issue of this official T. M. T. A. magazine. 
Signed: E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, Acting President, T. M. T. A 


chorus, directed by William J. 
Marsh, and The University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Dr. 
T. Smith McCorkle, local soloists 
were ably supported by a tradi- 
tionally musical and_ excellent 
reading of this masterful produc- 
t10n. 

Soloists for The Creation were: 
john W. Brigham, tenor, Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, baritone, two of the 
nost outstanding vocalists and 
teachers of singing in Texas, and in 
the Southwest. Their splendid sing- 
ing was another evidence of their 
musical knowledge and of their 
superb artistry. 

Due credit of commendation is 
accorded their pupils: Soprani (In 
order of appearance) — 

Dorothy Forrester, pupil of Mr. 
Fayguy-Cote. 

Anne Coles Tomlinson, pupil of 
Mr. Brigham. 

Margie Mae Luxa, pupil of Mr. 
Brigham. 

Max Helen Pickens, pupil of Mr. 
Faguy-Cote. 

The honors of the Convocation 
Service on the evening of Decem- 
ber 5 went to Paul J. Weaver, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Music at Cornell University, who 
spoke on Haydn: The Man and the 
Composer. 

Upon this occasion, the Honor- 
ary Doctor of Music Degree from 
the Texas Christian University was 
conferred upon Paul J. Weaver. 
Citation for the Degree was made 
by Dean T. Smith McCorkle, Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, and the Degree 
was conferred by Dean Jerome 
Moore, Add-Ran College of Arts 
and Sciences. 


The program of Monday even- 


ing, December 6, was presented by 
the artist faculty members of 
Texas Christian University, School 
of Fine Arts, who rendered major 
piano, violin and organ works of 
the master composer, Haydn. 

The high points of the festival 
were reached Tuesday evening, 
December 7, in the performances 
of the Haydn Symphony, D Major, 
The Clock, by the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra, T. Smith McCor- 
kle, conductor, and in the superb 
rendering of the Mass in C Major 
—No. 2, by the University Chorus 
and Orchestra, directed by William 
J. Marsh. 
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GEORGETOWN 

The Mozart Society of the South- 
western University, The School of 
Fine Arts, Dr. Henry E. Meyer, 
Dean, presented a Concerto Pro- 
gram January 21, 1944, at 8:00 
P. M., on the University campus. 
The program, made up of master 
concertos, was beautifully rendered. 

The enthusiastic response of the 
audience provided the proper at- 
mosphere for the creditable per- 
formance of works which challenge 
the virtuosity of professional art- 
ists. The concerto is designed not 
only to display the technical abil- 
ity of the performer but also the 
resources of the instrument. 

After introductory remarks by 
Dean Meyer in which he compared 
the concerto form to the literary 
drama likening the contrasting 
theme of its movements to the 
various characters of the drama, 
the following program was given: 

Concerto for two pianos in E flat 

Mozart, Allegro - Andante - Al- 
legro—Jane Munson and Mr. 
Meyer. 
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Concerto in G major (for violin) 

Mozart, Allegro con brio—-Helen 
Claud Howard. 

Concerto in C minor—-Beethoven, 
Allegro con brio (Cadenza by Har- 
old Bauer) —Linnea Bergquist. 

Concerto in D minor Rubin- 
stein, Moderato assai—-Jane Nelms 

Miss Bergquist and Mr. Meyer 
played orchestra parts at the sec- 
ond piano. 

The Mozart Society is composed 
of the faculty of the School of Fine 
Arts and students. Student mem- 
bers: Linnea Bergquist, Louise 
Britt, Marjorie Cunningham, Jack 
Gillum, Martha Jo Hook, Helen 
Claud Howard, Jean McDowell, 
Jane Nelms, Theresa Roper, Betty 
Smathers, Mary Ann Ullrich, John 
Roger Walker, and Lula Frances 
Howard. New members: Corrine 
Bethea, Charles Cooke, Rose Ann 
Heck, Jane Munson and Mary Kay 
Wise. Honor guests for the occa- 
sion were: Miss Clem Richardson 
and Miss Pearl A. Neas. 
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HOUSTON 
The Houston Conservatory of 
Music continues its leadership in 
the Southwest as an institution, 
chartered under the laws of Texas, 
non-profit-making in character, 
which offers superior instruction 
in music and its allied arts. 
Founded in 1917 by Dr. Clarance 
A. Hammond, the Conservatory 
established high, consistent stand- 
ards, acquired a faculty of distin- 
guished musicians and 
and developed and enlarged its 
equipment and physical properties 
Following the death of Dr. Ham- 
mond in 1936, Mozart Hammond 
Succeeded his father as director, 
and has continued to 


teachers 


maintain 


high standards and at the same 
time, he has followed an expansive 
policy of development 

The Houston Conservatory of 
Music was recognized as an insti- 
tution of collegiate rank by the De- 
partment of Education of the State 
of Texas in 1936 and has continued 
to maintain this recognition. The 
institution has also been a member 
of the Texas Association of Music 
Schools since 1939 

Members of the 
faculty now serving in the U. 5. 
Mozart B. 
Edward B. 


Cannan, Woodwinds, Public School 


Conservatory 


armed forces include: 
Hammond, Director; 
Landon Piano; 


Seale, 


Music; Harper, 


Tommy F. Brass, Public 


School Music. 
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SAN ANTONIO 


Emphasizing the value of music 
as a cultural adjunct to education, 
Trinity University, San Antonio, 
Texas, has expanded its depart- 
ment of music to include a broad 
variety of both professional and 
non-professional courses, ranging 
from highly specialized fields to 
public school music, church choir 
techniques, and music appreciation. 


The University presents Dr. 
Harold Bauer of New York City, 
internationally famous concert art- 
ist and master teacher, in a Master 
School of Music each year in 
March. Arrangements can be made 
at the University for all music 
teachers or artists who wish to 
register for this two week’s master 
class. 

Gladys Calder Brooks, formerly 
a member of the faculty of the 
Kidd-Key Conservatory, pupil of 
Frank Renard, Hans Richard, Sil- 
vio Scionti, Louise Versel and Mar- 
shall Bidwell, heads the depart- 
ment of piano. 


Clyde J. Holt, recently of the 
faculty of the Westminster Choir 
College of Princeton, N. J., foun- 
der-conductor of the New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., 
ciate professor of voice and direc- 
tor of the Trinity University Choir. 


Choral Union, is asso- 


Jean Todd Moran, A. B. Cornell, 
B. M. and M. M. Yale University, 
is instructor in piano, organ, and 
theory. She has studied in Switzer- 
land and has recently completed an 
orchestration for the New Haven, 
Conn., Symphony. 


Music appreciation and the his- 
tory of music are offered by Albert 
Herff-Beze, pupil of M. Robertson, 
Columbia, Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
Frank St. Leger, and Dr. Rudolph 
von Liebch. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion has 


recently presented to 


Trinity Magnavox 
radio-phonograph with 640 records 
with the Herff- 
3eze personal library of 4,000 re- 
offers Trinity students 


University a 
which, together 


cordings, 
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GLADYS CALDER BROOKS 


an unusual opportunity for music 
appreciation. 

Public School Music receives 
careful attention, and permanent 
and special certificates in this 
phase of music are attainable at 
both elementary and _ secondary 
school levels. Orchestration and 
stringed instruments will receive 
increasing emphasis during the 
coming year. 

Karis Jameson McCutchen, B. M. 
American Conservatory of Music, 
and candidate in June, 1944, for an 
M. A. degree from the Presbyter- 
ian College of Christian Education, 
Chicago, has prepared her thesis 
on a study of junior choirs in the 
environs of Chicago. Mrs. Mc- 
Cutchen, professionally known as 
Karis Jameson, will offer at Trin- 
ity a course in junior choir work. 

Known throughout the South- 
west, the Trinity Choir has travel- 
ed several thousand miles and 
since its organization in 1935, the 
choir has given performances in 
every large city of Texas. 

Expanding the reference shelves 
of the music section, the Trinity 
University Library added approxi- 
mately 210 new titles last year to 
the many hundreds of volumes on 
music already catalogued. 

The city of San Antonio affords 
unlimited opportunities for Trinity 
University students to hear great 
artists on Southern tours, including 
programs arranged by the San An- 
tonio Symphony Society, the Lov- 
ers of Music, and the music clubs 
of that city. 

cnlbtnadlicceneses 
TYLER 

Handel’s Messiah 

Presented by 
Tyler Junior College, Department 
of Music 
J. M. Hodges, President 

H. E. Jenkins, Dean 

Presentation of Handel’s Mes- 
siah, conducted by Theron Kirk, 
director of music at Tyler Junior 
College and Tyler High School, 
proved to be one of the most im- 
pressive community enterprises un- 
dertaken in Tyler in many years 
and marked the occasion of the 


finest choral singing ever heard in 
this city, according to reports from 
numerous civic-minded persons in 
attendance. 

The program was given on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 12, at the 
First Baptist Church, before an 
audience of twelve hundred peo- 
ple, and was repeated Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 19, at Camp 
Fannin recreation center for the 
men in service. 


The chorus was composed of 
more than a hundred voices repre- 
senting the choirs of several local 
churches and of forty-two soldiers 
from Camp Fannin. The musical 
accompaniment was played by the 
Tyler Junior College string sin- 
fonietta with Mrs. J. F. Witt, or- 
ganist, and Mrs. Paul Brush, pian- 
ist. 


The most distinguished perform- 
ance among the solo parts was giv- 
en by Lieut. Donald Coker who was 
formerly the leading tenor in the 
Philadelphia Opera Company. 
Others who sang airs and recita- 
tives were: Charles Moore, Louise 
McLane, Martha Sue Gassaway, 
and Charlotte Essman. Chaplains 
Fred A. McCaulley and Albert J. 
Anthony gave the invocation and 
the benediction, respectively. 

The project was sponsored by 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women with the assistance 
of other community service clubs. 
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American soprano, is the firgt singer 
privileged to wear the uniform of War 
Service Chairman of National Federa 
tion of Music Clubs. 
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After accumulating more than a 
million records and hundreds of 
irticles of musical equipment to 
»romote the morale of America’s 
ighting forces, War Service Chair- 
en of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs have adopted an offi- 
ial uniform. Jean Tennyson, 
\merican soprano, is the first pro- 
fessional singer privileged to wear 
the uniform. The distinction comes 
to her because of her generous 
eifts of records and her effective 
work for the War Service Commit- 
tee of the Federation. The new uni- 
form is sand-colored worsted, trim- 
med with brass buttons in eagle 
design. The Federation emblem, an 
eagle surmounting a scroll, em- 
brodiered in gold on blue, adorns 
the left sleeve and the eagle de- 
sign is repeated on the overseas 
cap which has pipings of maroon. 
A white, man-tailored blouse and 
a maroon tie will be a part of the 
official uniform. Approximately 


1000 War Service Chairmen in the 
48 states, who have been collecting 
records, radios, victrolas, music 
and musical instruments long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, are entitled to 
wear this official uniform. Mrs. 
Mark Woodward of Gonzales, War 
Service Chairman of the Texas 
Federation of Music Clubs, has an- 
nounced that more than 500 women 
in the federated clubs of this state 
are eligible to wear the uniform. 


The report of the War Service 
Chairman, of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs, Mrs. Mark Wood- 
ward of Gonzales, disclosed that 
the Committee has established a 
wide reputation for worth-while 
service. The four clubs in Fort 
Worth are furnishing the WAC day 
room in that city and are donating 
funds for the instrument drive, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Nelson Scurlock, 
chairman of First District. Mrs. 
Odessa Wilson of Dallas, chairman 





Texas Federation of Music Clubs 


Mrs. Bard Paul, President Mrs. Blant Burford, Publicity Chairman 


of the Second District, reports 
that $45.00 was given to Ashburn 
Hospital from the District, 2,000 
records were presented to hospitals 
by the Wednesday Morning Choral 
Club, $194.00 was spent by the 
Federation of Music Clubs since 
April 1 for equipment at Perrin 
Field, and $12,321.00 in war bonds 
were sold from November 8-29. 
In the Third District, of which Mrs. 
J. S. Selcer of Marshall is the 
chairman, programs and Christmas 
boxes were presented to soldiers 
of Harmon Hospital. The Fourth 
District, of which Mrs. E. L. Flow- 
ers of Houston is the chairman, 
has sent many records, instruments 
and song books to Ashburn, Har- 
mon, and McCloskey Hospitals 
Mrs. Tex Wilson of Gonzales, 
chairman of the Fifth District, re- 
ports programs given throughout 
the summer for Camp Swift and 
Christmas boxes for Harmon Hos- 
pital, and San Antonio reports 1800 





programs presented for 12 camps 
since April, as well as the donation 
of a grand piano to the Fort Sam 
Houston reception center. The 
Sixth District, of which Mrs. Ina 
Wooten Jones is the chairman, 
gave $24.00 to Chinese Children 
Relief, entertained 400 soldiers in 
private homes in the District since 
April, and raised $100.00 for work 
in prison camps. The Seventh Dis- 
trict, of which Mrs. Ardelle Scales 
of Lubbock is the chairman, re- 
ports 15,000 records, 2 pianos, and 
50 band instruments presented by 
Amarillo to the flying field in that 
city. Mrs. H. O. Schaleben of Edin- 
burg, chairman of the Eighth Dis- 
trict, reports $78.00 given to the 
Moore Field hobby shop, 12 pillows 
to McCloskey Hospital, and 4 
grand pianos to Harlingen Gunnery 


School. The Ninth District reports 


many games and records donated 


to Ashburn Hospital. 
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In Memoriam The Musie Educatonas 
No finer tribute could be given to the memory of an out- RA ’ mM h d 
standing musician, a friend, and a fellow associate than was aAic et Oo a 
paid by John Rosenfield to the late Ivan Dneprov upon his A Series of Modern Methods for Individual or 
death Saturday, November 13th, 1943. Excerpts from this Cless instruction 
tribute and eulogy are taken from The Dallas Morning News ; 
of November 16. 1943: A generation of practical teaching experience by the 
Ivan Dneprov’s Years Here Leave Mark on Musical Life — . aeceete aagaannen mae = _— — 
“Ivan Dneprov, who died late Saturday night and was make at peng nian accepted in every Kate in the un- 
laid to rest Monday amid widespread testimonials of be- som. It has been oungeee for basic instrumental in- 
reavement, will not be forgotten soon in Dallas. This was struction by a country-wide staff of successful music 
a strange and fateful last home to the former Russian educators, each of whom is a noted performer upon 
Baron and Imperial Colonel, opera singer, vocal pedagogue his instrument, and is currently occupying a prominent 
and vivid fellow-Texan. He came here in May, 1931. Dur- position in the field of public school music education. 
ing the ensuing twelve years he undoubtedly speeded up Vio 
lin — Roh d Bz 
the tempo of certain phases in Dallas musical life... . As its ethics Pectden = foe Eb Alto (Mellophone) 
‘ head of the voice department at Southern Methodist Uni- Violoncello, Book 1 — Marcelli — 


French Horn Henning 
Cornet Hindsley 
Baritone — Hindsley 
Trombone Roberts 

Eb Tuba — Hindsley 
BBb Bass — Hindsley 
Drum Berryman 


Violoncello, Book 11 
String Bass, Book 1 — Marcelli 


versity and later as director of the Hockaday Musical Mareelli 
Institute, he showed an energy and daring for school opera 

; 2 aa String Bass, Book 11 Marcelli 
productions that forced the rest of Dallas, parts of North Flute Sih: Sitter uot Ben 
Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana to mend sluggish ways Oboe 
....Dneprov himself was a first-class tenor....We 
imagine that Dneprov, if he had pursued music from the 
start, would have been one of the pre-eminent lyric tenors 
of the generation....Ivan Dneprov was quite one of the 
most remarkable men to touch Dallas cultural life. As we 
must go on without him, there will be many efforts to 
remind us that he started them. J.R.” 


- Carey 
Clarinet (Albert and Boehm Sys 
‘ems ) Lieg! 


Each book thoroughly covers the basic principles of each instrument 
and contains supplementary solo material for study and recreation 


Each book 75 cents 


= 
CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


‘ 
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} —~— Reviews and WGomments —— 


The editors of The Southwestern Musician take pleasure in recommending for your music libraries and repertoires 











the following publications. The books and music have been examined carefully and reviewed for your guidance 
in making a profitable choice. 


VDDD D 


Mind The Music . 


Dr. Henry Meyer 





“Elementary Scale and Technic 
Studies,’ John Carre’ (Gamble). A 
good book. 

“The Child Mozart,’ Coit and 
3ampton (Presser). A lovely intro- 
duction to great music. 

“The Feast of Raymi’, Perry and 
Decker (J. Fischer). A Peruvian 
Play for children with choreogra- 
phy and music. 

“Cotton Pickers’, Gillocls; ‘Cir- 
cus Pony,’ Cobb; “The three billy 
goats gruff,’ Greim. Three excel- 
lent second grade pieces (Summy). 
Russia,’ Grunn; “Tres 
Mainville; “Lombardy Pop- 
Adler. (Summy). Three un- 
usual pieces for grade three pupils. 


“From 
Jolie,” 


lars,” 


=INSEMBLE 


“The Pines”, H. A. Matthews (O. 
Ditson). A sonorous piece for two 
pianos, four hands. 

“Album of Duets’, C. Kohlmann 
(Presser). Favorite classics and 
new pieces for organ and piano. 
Registration for both pipe organ 
and Hammond organ. Moderately 
difficult 

“The Rival Sisters Overture’, H. 
Purcell (Music Press). An English 
classic edited by Paul Stassevitch 
for strings and piano. 

“Prelude in E minor’, J. S. Bach 
and “Traumerei’, Edward Mac 
Dowell These classics 
arranged for Symphonic orchestra 
by Bruno Reibold. Various sets of 
parts to suit size of orchestra are 
available. 

“Music For Two” (Music Press, 
Inc.) A delightful volume, one com- 
prising eight pieces for two violins 
(violas, flutes, oboes, clarinets, re- 
corders). Old classical pieces se- 
lected for their melodic interest 
and charm. 

“Short Story” 
sociated 


(Presser). 


Gershwin (As- 
Music Pub.) A _ clever 
piece for two pianos, four hands. 
Considerable rhythmic interest and 
diversity. 


“Let’s Go” March Album (C. 
Fischer) An easy piano album 
that will help community and 


school programs. 
BOOK REVIEW 
From Madrigal to Modern Mus- 
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ic—Douglas Moore (W. W. Nor- 
ton). This book is well named a 
guide to musical styles. The au- 
thor has chosen judiciously Baro- 
que, Classic, Romantic and Mod- 
ern compositions which serve as 
specimens. Thematic excerpts are 
printed along with critical com- 
ment. A complete record list is ap- 
pended. A glossary of musical 
terms and a classified bibliography 
contribute value to the book. This 
is not Professor Moore's first book 
of this type but it appears to be his 
best. It is admirably suited for the 
teaching of music appreciation in 
college classes. 


-——O ——— 


TWO PIANO S#LECTIONS 


Eight selections for two pianos, 
four hands, are another welcome 
addition to this increasingly popu- 
lar field. Belwin Inc., publications, 
four of them are classics, two are 
light classics. These six are ar- 
ranged by Arvid Samuelson who 
seems to have an excellent grasp 
of the problems and opportunities 
presented by twin keyboards. A 
Little Trill Song by Schumann is 
well divided between two players 
of grades 2 to 4 and builds up toa 
nice climax. Gavotte in G Major 
and Fughetta by Bach are de- 
lightful bits of polyphony for two 
players grade 3 or 4. The popular 
Allegro by Haydn is equally as 
charming in the four hand as it is 
in the usual solo edition, grades 2 
to 4. Spring Dance by Grieg is 
a little more difficult and should 
please players of grades 3 to 5. The 
sprightly Jenny Lind Polka is 
an excellent encore number for duo 
pianists, grades 4 to 6. 


May V. Johnson has composed 
and arranged two numbers for this 
series..They are more difficult and 
pretentious than the foregoing but 
their charming modern style mate 
them well worth the attention of 
advanced students for use on reci- 
tal or concert programs. Each of 
the above numbers is published 
separately with the part for each 
piano in a folder for 50¢-60¢. All 
of them with the exception of the 


Johnson numbers may be purchas- 
ed in a two piano collection ar- 
ranged by Mr. Samuelson. This col- 
lection also contains ten other 
numbers and two selections for 
two pianos-eight hands. This col- 
lection, also a Belwin publication, 
sells for $1.50 complete with sep- 


arate parts for each piano. Nadine 
Dresskell. 


0- 


37 VIOLIN PIECES YOU LIKE 
TO PLAY. 

Of collections of pieces there is 
no end. The list as issued by Schir- 
mer goes back to the days, some 
forty years ago, of the first three 
volumes of the fine Mittell albums. 
Now comes this new volume, a con- 
cession to the demand for a low- 
priced album containing standard 
material, not a collection padded 
out with pieces of little usefulness 
interspersed with a few standard 
pieces. The pianists and singers 
have had their volumes from Schir- 
mer, and now the violinists have 
one of the best collections ever is- 
sued from the viewpoint of practi- 
cal usefulness. 


Every number is a standard item 
of the repertory of the instrument, 
ranging from Bach to Debussy, 
and the book will be a boon to the 
teacher, the student and to all such 
as to frequent public playing. 

The physical aspect of the book 
is satisfying, with wide, uncrowd- 
ed spacing of material, a fine qual- 
ity of paper and sturdy binding. 

Every student has studied or will 
study, we venture to say, at least 
30 of the 37 pieces contained here- 
in, and to get them for less than 
three cents apiece is a real bargain. 
Price, $1, G. Schirmer. 

E. Clyde Whitlock 


——— 


RECORD RELEASE 
Reviewed by Henry Meyer 
Handel and Haydn — Oratorio 
Arias; Eleanor Steber and _ the 
Victor Symphony Orchestra. Victor 
set DM927. 


Here are the best-loved arias 
from the best-loved oratorios sup- 
erbly rendered by a beautiful voice 
and an adequate orchestra. This set 
Should be a find for sopranos who 
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aspire to sing these vocal maste,- 
pieces. Miss Steber’s voice records 
beautifully throughout its register, 
floating over the orchestral ac- 
companiment with easy mastery. 

Beethoven — Trio, Op. 97, No. 7. 
(The Archduke Trio); Arthur 
Rubinstein, pianist; Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist; Emanuel Feuermann, 
Cellist. Victor set DM949. The 
Beethoven of the Emperor piano 
concerto speaks again in this trio 
Three great virtuosi unite to give 
this immortal piece a fine perform- 
ance. The art of the players is re- 
vealed in the first movement in the 
chariascura which they use con- 
stantly to reveal the melodic charm 
of the master’s music. The scherzo 
movement is notable for the fugata 
treatment of a development sec- 
tion. The finale is an instance of 
Beethoven’s infectious humor, the 
mood of the Contra Danses. 

Weber -—— Concert stuck; Robert 
Casadesus and the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Eugene Bigot 
conducting. Columbia Master 
Works, set X59. Although reminis- 
cent of Beethoven, the introduction 
bespeaks the fully matured com- 
poser. The French virtuoso makes 
fine work of the filigree pianistic 
problems set by Von Weber. A 
genius touch is the short orchestra! 
passage which introduces the glori- 
fied march movement which serves 
as a foretaste to the brilliant fi- 
nale. The composer’s borrowings 
are justified in a satisfying piece 
ot iarge proportions. 

Grieg — Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra Op. 16; Arthur Rubin- 
stein and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy conducting 
Victor set, 900. 

If Rubinstein’s tone seems al- 
most too brilliant here, the master 
pianist compensates by a sincere 
poetry of statement in rendering 
Grieg’s second theme and in deve!- 
opment passages. The recording is 
extraordinarily fine. 





NEW — Popular Text Book in 
MUSICAL NOTATION 
Simple Language to the Point 


Scientific Piano Tuning and Servicing 
By ALFRED H. HOWE 


116 Pinehurst Ave., New York, N. Y. 
$3.00 Postpaid 
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ARTISTS’ - TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY > 





ABILENE 

LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Piano-Head Pi- 
ano Department, McMurray College, 
Studio 226 Grape St., Abilene. 


AMARILLO 

BARRON, Robert Louis—Conductor-Vi- 
olinist—-Conductor Amarillo -— ¥ 
i rs. 


monic Orchestra. Management: 
IL D. Cole, 2606 Ong, Amarillo. 
GLENN, Gladys M.—President Musical 


Arts Conservatory of West Texas. 


ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N. Violin and The- 
ory—North Texas Agricultural Coi- 
lege, Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D. — Head Band 
Dept., and Director N. T. A. C. Cadet 
Band of 100 —. North Texas Ag- 
ricultural College, Arlington. 
LANGFORD, Grace Ward — Concert 
pianist, teacher. 508 E. Abram. 


PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman Or- 
gan. 400 N. Pecan. 
AUSTIN 


ALLISON, Irl President, National 


Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc., 1516 
Palma Plaza, Austin, Texas. 
LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Teacher of 
Piano and Piano Pedagogy, Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 1807 Lavaca, 
Austin, Texas. 


TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Inc. 
-Accredited by the State Department 


of Education, 1807 Lavaca, Austin, 
Texas. 
BROWNWOOD 
WOODS, Guy — Pianist Teacher of 
Piano and Organ, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood. 
CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 


D. — Professor and Chairman of De- 
partment of Music, Director Madrigal 
Singers, West Texas State Teachers 
College 


DALLAS 
BECK, Irma—Piano, Harmony. Jack- 
son Studios, 1101 Elm St, Dallas. 
COUNCIL, E. G., “‘The Music Man,”’ 
1011 Elm Street. — Sheet Music. 
DOWNING, William B. — 
Teacher of Voice, 1101 Elm Bt, 
las. 


FALL, Fritz—Director, Tyler Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Schola Cantorum 
and Civic Opera Chorus of Dallas; 
piano, theory, voice coaching, con- 
ducting. 3524 Potomac, J8-1119. 


GARRETT, Clyde Jay and Dorothy — 
Teachers of Singing and Piano, South- 
western Conservatory, Dallas. Home 
studio, 5424 Willis Avenue. Phones 
C3373 and T3-4084. 


GOLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist University; 
Director of Highland Park Methodist 
Church Choir; 5-0709. 


HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano. Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Col- 
orado. 


JONES, Elizabeth Gay — Teacher of 
Pia\., Harmony. 5100 Ross Ave. (Stu- 
dio), Dallas. 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pianist, 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher Pi- 


Baritone 
Dal- 


ano, Organ, Theory. 4234 Avondale, 
Dallas, 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano 
—3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249 Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System including advanced 


grades; Creative Music. 
POLK, Daisy — Teacher of Singing and 


Conductor, 3918 Hall Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—Head of Organ De- 
partment. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas. 

SAUNDERS. Mrs. F. B. — Pianist- 
Teacher, 302 North Marlborough, 


Dallas, Texas. 





SEWELL, MRS. JAMES M.—President 
Dallas Music Teachers Association, 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Harmony; 
3614 Hall, L-5947, Dallas, Texas. 


SOUTHWESTERN 
OF FINE ARTS, Accredited - Incor- 


CONSERVATORY 


porated; Piano, Organ, _ 
Twenty-six Affiliated Studios; 


Theory; 
For 


information address 2723 Fairmount, 
Dallas, 4, Texas. 
SWITZER, Miss Grace — Affiliated 


Teacher and Normal Instructor of 
the “Oxford Extension School of 
Piano Playing.’’ 1001 N. Windmere, 
Dallas, Telephone 6-6932. 


TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of 
Piano, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 


VAN KATWIJK, Paul 
of Music, Southern 
versity, Dallas. 

WHITTLES — The Southwest's Most 
Complete Music House — 1213 Elm 
Street, Wm. H. Beasley, President. 


DENTON 
BAIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 


-Dean of School 
Methodist Uni- 


JONES, William E. Director of Mu- 
sic, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A. 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, 
Author of Helpful Hints to Singers 
and The Child Voice, Editor of The 


Dramatic 


Southwestern Musician, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton. 
WIESEMANN, Carl, Mus. D. Organ 


and Piano, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton; Organist and Choir- 
master, St. Matthews Cathedral, Dal- 


las. 
EL PASO 
ALEXANDER, BIRDIE Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grandview 
Avenue, El Paso, Texas. 


FT. WORTH 


BRANDEIS, Helen—Teacher of Voice 
Venzoni Method. Piano. Swiss Blair 
Conservatory, 3738 East 4th St., phone 
3-5515. 


BRIGHAM, John — Tenor. Affiliated 
with Texas Christian University, Di- 
rector of Harmony Club Chorus. 
Philomel Club Chorus, Central M. E. 


Choir, 1500 Cooper St. Telephone 
2-2452. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone Sing- 
er, Teacher. Conductor, Texas Chris- 
tian University. Private Studio 1125 
College Avenue. Director, University 
Christian Church Choir, Fort Worth 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression. Mutual Home Blidg., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


MARTIN, Marian Douglas Pianist- 
Teacher—Affiliated with Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth, Texas. 


McNEELY, Mr. Edwin 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sacred 
Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Fort orth. 


MORRIS, Brooks — Teacher of Violin, 
1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 2-6571, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Teacher of 


NEELEY, Mrs. Roger C. Soprano 
Teacher, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., Fort 


Worth, Texas. Telephone 4-9482. 


ORUM, Dot Echols — Teacher of 
piano and organ. Hammond elec- 
tric organ in_ studio. New resi- 
dence studio, 2262 Fairmount. Tel. 


ephone 43965, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mar- 
ius Thor, first violin: George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock. 
Viola; Samuel Ziegler, Violoncella. 
Chamber music Recitals. Mrs. George 
Conner, Manager, 421 Conner Ave., 
Fort Worth. 


TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, School 
of Fine Arts Major Fields: Piano, 
Violin, Voice, Organ, and School Mu- 
sic. A faculty of accomplished art- 
ists with wide teaching experience. 
Summer Term—June 1 to August 20. 
Write for information: Law Sone, 


President. 


THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Tex 
as Wesleyan College, First Violinist 
Pro Arte String Quartet Ensemobk 
Playin. Theory, Conducting. 


TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher 
President Fort Worth Conservatory 
affiliated with Texas Christian Uni 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde Acting Presi 


dent, ‘‘exas Music Teachers Associa 
tion; Violin Faculty Fortwort! 
Conservatory and ‘texas Christian 


University; Music Editor, Fort Worth 
Star ‘Telegram; Violist Pro Arte 
String Quartet; Director, Broadway 
Presbyterian Church; Teacher - Le« 
turer; 1100 West Cannon, Fort Worth, 
1, ‘'exas. 
GEORGETOWN 
MEYER, Henry E. Dean of Musi 


Southwestern University Piano, O1 
gan and Voice. Georgetown. 


HOUSTON 
GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous 


ton, Texas. 
HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Musi 
— Mozart Hammond, Director All 


branches of Music Accredited 


KEARNEY, Jane, Pianist-Teacher, 
Marshall Avenue, Houston, Texas. 
MORGAN, Katherine B. 


Fully 


210 


Teacher olf 


Piano and Organ—Lectures on Waz 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, ‘Lhe 
Bible and Music, Psychology yl 


Music, etc.—1117 Jackson ivd., 
Houston. Lehigh 7646. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS 530 Lovett Blvd Homer 
Springfield, President. 

HUNTSVILLE 

POWELL, Mary Louise Piano and 

Organ, Sam Houston State Teachers 


College, Huntsville. 


KILGORE 


ESTES, VIRGEAN ENGLAND, M. M 
—Concert Pianist; Teacher, Condu 


tor, Director of Music Kilgore Col- 
lege, Kilgore, Texas. 
LAMESA 

KING, Conway E. — Teacher of Mili 

tary Band Instruments; formerly di 

rector 343rd. F. A. Band, 90th Div 


A. E. F.; High School Band, Lamesa, 
Telephone 86. 


LOREDO 


HERTWIG, Meta, B. M Teacher 
Piano, Harmony, Theory. Class and 
Individual Studio, Martin High 
School, Loredo, Texas. 

LUFKIN 

REDING, Mrs. Truman Esther—Teach 
er of Piano — Progressive Series 
415 N. 4th St., Telephone 1030. 

SAN ANGELO 

BRUMBELOW, Car! United State 


Army. 


SAN ANTONIO 
EDWARDS, Mary Stuart Soprano - 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Humphrey 
Avenue, San Antonio, Texas. 


FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUDIO, 
124 Harrison, Alamo Heights. Teach- 
er of Curtis Piano Course. 


FOX, Oscar J.—*05 W. Russell Place, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, Mu 


sic Department. 


OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, 
Music Department—Complete courses 
for degrees. 


SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Dunning Normal 
Teacher. Creative, Pre - School, State 
Credits. 1419 S. St. Mary's, Telephone 
K-055-J. 


STAFFELL, Tekla Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY MUSIC DE 
PARTMENT—Clyde J. Holt, B. A 
Chairman Department of Music 








STEPHENVILLE 
COFFIN, Mildred and Berton—Sopra 
no and Baritione; Song Recitals and 
Operatic Duets. John Tarleton Col- 


lege, Stephenville, Te 


FROH, Charles Wesley 
Fine Arts. Head 1 
John Tarleton Agric 
Stephenville. 


MORTON, 


Theory. John Tarlet 
College, Stephenville, 
WACO 

CENTRAL TEXAS 


DONALD W 


»Xas. 


Professor of 
Jept. of Piano, 
ultural College, 


Piano and 


on Agricultural 


Texas 


CONSERVATORY 


Austin at Ninth—Music Arts Dra 
matics-Dancing, Phone 7215 

GROVE, Roxy, Harriett, A.M., B. Mus 
Mus. D Teacher of Piano, Baylor 
University, Waco 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodel Sholem, 
Waco 

WICHITA FALLS 

AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 
DAVIS, Pearl Calhoun—Studio Apart 
ment, Kemp Kort No. 5 

HOLT, STELLA—tTeacher of Piano 
Studios 1918 Speedway, 1912 Tilden, 
Phone 5474, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


KIKER, Charles Teacher of Piano - 
Associate Teachers Ivy Eddlemon, 
Piano; Arthur Davis, Violin, 2140 


Avenue 


H, Telephone 4605. 


NELSON, Eitel Allen Violinist-Com- 
poser-Teacher 1607 Hayes S&t., 
Wichita Falls. 

RAUB, Stanley Miles—Violinist, Teach 


er of Violin, Graduate Institute 
Musical Art. Studio, 1801 Elizabeth 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
CHICAGO 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY Kirn 
ball Hall, Chicago, John R. Hatt 
steadt. President. 

CHICAGO CONSERVATORY Fine 
Arts Building, 410 So. Michigan Ave 
Edgar Nelson, President 


CHICAGO MUSICAL 
East Van Buren St., ¢ 
Ganz President. 


LOS 
NATIONAL INSTITT 
AND ARTS Exec 
S. Western Avenue 


California 


SAMOILOFF SCHOOI 


AND OPERA ACADEMY 
610 South 


cal Pedagogue, 

Los Angeles 
ZOELLNER CONSERV 

SIC—Accredited, Lea 


COLLEGE, 64 
thicago, Rudolph 


ANGELES 


E OF MUSIC 
utive Office 951 
Los Angeles, 5 
. OF SINGING 
Master Vo 
Van Ness, 


ATORY OF MU 
ding teachers in 


all branches. 323 South Western Ave 


Los Four 


Angeles. 


branches 


NEW MEXICO 


NEW MEXICO COLL 


EGE OF AGRI 


CULTURE AND MECHANICAL 
ARTS THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MUSIC Courses leading to B.A 
degree with Music Major, or B.A 
degree in Music Education. For infor 
mation, address Carl Jacobs, Pro 
fessor of Musi« State College, New 
Mexi 
NEW YORK 

ALBERTI, Solon—Vocal Coach, Teach- 
er of Singing. Hotel Ansonia, Broad- 
way at 73rd, N.Y. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts Teacher of 
Singing 200 West 57tht St., New 
York City, For appointments, circle 
6-0538 

TEXTBOOK: Scientific Piano Tuning 
and Servicing, A H Howe, $3.00 
postpaid. 116 Pinehurst Avenue, New 
York i. © 

SALT LAKE CITY 

ASPER, Frank Organist ,Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle, Salt Lake City 
Utah. Available for recitals and dedi 
cations 
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At a Member Institution of the 





Study Music in Texas.... 


Texas Association of Music Schools 


SENIOR COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian 
Abilene, Texas 
Leonard Burford, M. A. 


College 


Stephen F. 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Ida Pritchett, B. S. 
Chairman Department of Music 


Sul Ross State Teachers College 


Chairman Department of Music Alpine, Texas 

Irma Lee Batey, M. A. 
Baylor University Chairman Department of Music 
Waco, Texas 
Daniel Sternberg, Dean, School of Music and Texas Christian University 
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